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(1) THE SIMS ARMS, FROM A TOMBSTONE IN 8ST. PETER’S CHURCHYARD. 


THE RIGHT TO BEAR ARMS. 


‘*UPON his entrée into Boston society the stranger is 
met with the query, implied if not spoken, ‘What do 
you know ?’—into New York society with, ‘ What are 
you worth ?’—and into Philadelphia society with, ‘ Who 
was your grandfather ?’’’ The journalist who let slip 
from his -pen this familiar criticism, epigrammatic if 
not axiomatic, was something of a cosmopolitan; and 
that fine old master of sententious Saxon, slightly Ame- 
ricanized, Dr. Holmes, has indulged in a bit of witti- 
cism equally as pungent in referring to the Quaker City 


as ‘“‘the genealogical centre of the United States.” 
This paper, therefore, while having to do for the 
most part with Philadelphian crests, is really of very 
general interest. 

Those Philadelphians ‘‘to the manner born’’ who 
claim the ancestral distinguishment, for the placid 
burgh of their nativity, by way of explanation and cor- 
roboration, cite the fact that, while the intrepid Puri- 
tans who landed from the Mayflower at Plymouth Rock 
had come from the lowlier walks of life, and that while 




















(2) LLOYD-STANLEY. 


the sturdy Teutons who, under the guidance of the 
explorer Hudson, disembarked upon Manhattan Island, 
had also occupied humble estates in the fatherland, 
yet the Quaker compeers of the founder of Pennsylva- 
nia, who in 1682 landed upon these sylvan shores from 
the Welcome, comprised many men of high position— 
descendants of English and Scottish sovereigns, rela- 
tives of British nobles, representatives of the landed 


(3) GRAME. 


gentry of the Mother Isle, collegians and men of letters. 
Just how many of these distinguished emigrants had 
sought America’s broad shores to escape hanging, local 
chronicles magnanimously refuse to disclose. That, 


(4) ASSHETON. 





s THE RIGHT TO 


BEAR ARMS. 





however, one of the early members of the Provincial 
Council had left England because of the provoking ex- 
istence of a superfluity of wives, and that the daughter 
of another early councillor—who was also at one time 


(5) DICKINSON. 


chief magistrate of the province—married a pirate, 
cannot be authoritatively denied. 

A distinctive element of that phase of society popu- 
larly known as “‘aristocracy,’? whether monarchial or 
democratic, is heraldry, which, in encyclopedical lan- 
guage, is defined as ‘‘ the art of arranging and explain- 
ing in proper terms all that relates or appertains to the 
bearing of arms, crests, badges, quarterings and other 
hereditary marks of honor.’? Asa rule, in European 
countries and in Great Britain all distinguished fami- 
lies, not only those belonging to the nobility, but to the 
landed gentry as well, bear distinctive coats-of-arms. 
This of course is a matter of common knowledge. It 
may not be as generally known, however, that during 
the last century, especially prior to the war for Inde- 
pendence, arms were frequently borne by Americans, 
particularly by Philadelphians and Bostonians, and by 
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(6) BUSHROD WASHINGTON. 
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(7) PENN. 


the leading families of South Carolina, Virginia. and 
Maryland. Yet such is the fact. For many years sub- 
sequent to the war of the Revolution, however, the use 
of heraldic devices remained in ill favor, everyting that 
savored of royalty being rigorously tabooed. For this 
Spartan sentiment, however, nature soon provided a 
reagent in that love of ceremony which wealth and ease 
are sure to call forth. Within the past half century the 
ante-bellum custom has been revived in this country 
to an astonishing extent, until we have become alto- 
gether accustomed to the sight, in polite circles, of 


(8) LOGAN. 


coats-of-arms and crests upon stationery, plate, furni- 
ture, coaches and the like. 

In favor of this armorial revival it is urged that the 
custom, if properly understood, is not at all a concomi- 
tant or an evidence either of snobbishness or of social 
exclusiveness. But, it is maintained, heraldry is an 
invaluable aid to biography and genealogy. Says an 
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(9) BARTRAM. 


American writer, ‘‘ Arms are worthy of preservation, 
since they are valuable evidence for the genealogist. ”’ 
On the other hand it is maintained with equal vigor 
that the indulgence in heraldic devices evidences a 
monarchial tendency, altogether out of place among 
republican institutions ; and that, while heraldry may 
have been an aid to the genealogist in semi-feudal ages, 
in these days of comprehensive journalism and a super- 





(10) SHIPPEN. (11) PEMBERTON. 


abundant literature practically there is no need to resort 
to armory in the making of genealogical investigations ; 
and, farther, that while some American families are 
undeniably entitled to bear arms, the great majority of 
those who do bear them are mere usurpers, who auda- 
ciously assume the arms of certain English families of 
the same name, in whose veins flows not a drop of kin- 
dred blood; unless, perchance, the two families happen 
to be, in common, lineal descendants of Noah. 

This last objection is unquestionably a tangible and a 
truthful one. It has been asserted with much positive- 
ness that, of the many Massachusetts families now 
bearing arms, only eleven have a technical, 7. e., an 
hereditary right to them. To a more or less extent the 
same thing can be said of Pennsylvania. There are 
scores of families in Philadelphia to-day whose station- 


ery is gorgeously illuminated with armorial insignia, to 
which they have no more right than to the castles and 
estates of the nobility and gentry whose arms they have 
filched. There is no question but that this is a species 
of combined robbery and snobbery which is unpleas- 
antly common. 

The mode of procedure is as follows: Mr. Michael 
Patrick McLarry has recently “ struck oil ’’—or a ‘‘ bo- 
nanza.’? Mr. Michael Patrick McLarry having settled 
himself in his brown-stone front, and having decked his 





(12) JANNEY 


mansion, his family, and his person with all the ap- 
proved accoutrements of wealth, wends his way to the 
Professional Pedigree Preserver and Armorial Artist, 
and informs that individual that he desires a coat-of- 
arms, ‘‘as foine as inny in the market.’? The astute and 
urbane P. P. P. A. A. A. inquires the customer’s name, 
which is given. He then opens, at the letter M, a mas- 
sive tome, very nearly as large as the ‘ Philadelphia 
Directory,’? known as Burk’s ‘“‘ General Armory.” He 
turns the leaves backward and forward, hesitates with 
some little concern for a moment, and then suddenly 
exclaims: ‘‘ Ah, yes! Do you think you are descended 
from the Mallories, of Mallorie Manor. County Surrey?”’ 
‘*T think so, sorr,’’ replies Mr. Michael Patrick Mc- 
Larry, with a look and in a tone which give conclusive 
evidence that he doesn’t think anything of the kind ; 
and the ratio of probabilities to possibilities is as a 
thousand to one that he would have made precisely the 
same reply if the Molarries, of Molarrie Castle, County 
Sussex, had been cited, instead of the Mallories, of Mal- 
lorie Manor, County Surrey. 

This method, however, is by some fastidious indi- 
viduals deemed to be entirely too vulgar. Their mode 
of procedure is somewhat more genteel—at least it is 


(13) cHEw. 
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(14) LARDNER. 


more expensive. A trip to Europe, and a visit to the 
Herald’s College, in London, are essential to the carry- 
ing out of this more select plan of action. To obtain an 
assignment of arms it is customary to present a petition 
to the Earl Marshal, and the applicant is required, 
nominally, to produce evidence that he can sustain the 
rank of gentry. The fee for a general search is £2 2s. ; 
for an ordinary search 5s.; and for copying and regis- 
tering 6s. 6d. for the first, and 5s. for every other 
generation. The officials are very affable, and the 
search clerks not critically captious ; and the customer 
carries away with him the arms of his newly-acquired 
forefathers, which are thereafter cherished with much 


(15) WILLING. (16) MORRIS. 


solicitude—i. e., with emotions somewhat akin to those 
entertained by the eccentric Major-General in the ‘‘ Pi- 
rates of Penzance,’’ who sits in pensive melancholy in 
an old chapel, upon his recently-purchased estate, and 
indulges in that plaintive colloquy which, though fami- 
liar, is worth quoting : 


“General. Why do I-sit here? To escape from the 
pirates’ clutches I described myself as an orphan, and I 
am no orphan. I came here tohumble myself before the 
tombs of my ancestors, and to implore their pardon for 
the disgrace I have brought upon them. 

Frederick. But you forget, sir. You only bought the 
property a year ago, and the stucco on your baronial castle 
is scarcely dry. 

General. Frederick, in this chapel are ancestors; you 
cannot deny that. I don’t know whose ancestors they 
were, but I know whose ancestors they are, and I shudder 
to think that their descendant by purchase (if I may so 


describe myself) should have brought disgrace upon what 
I have no doubt was an unstained escutcheon.”’ 


There are, however, in the United States many old 
families who bear arms, not ostentatiously, but mod- 
estly, which have been borne by their ancestors before 


(17) HOLLINGSWORTH. 


them for a century and more. As to how these heraldic 
emblems, individually or as a whole, came to be origi- 
nally borne the writer declines to express an opinion. 
That a very large percentage of those whose coats- 
of-arms are referred to in this sketch are lineal 
descendants of fine old families belonging to the Eng- 
lish, Welsh, Scotch or Irish gentry, and that they, 
therefore, bear their armorial insignia by right of 
heredity, the writer is firmly convinced. That, however, 
some few of them bear their arms without such right 
cannot be questioned ; for no less a personage than the 
eminent and cultured James Logan, Chief Magistrate 
of the Province from 1736 to 1738, has left a manuscript 
—recently published in Keith’s ‘‘ Provincial Council- 


(18) RAWLE. (19) WILLIAMS. 














(2u) NORRIS. (21) TILGHMAN. 


lors ’°—to wit., a letter to Cornal George Logan, dated 
September 9, 1713, in which he frankly says : 

‘““N. Griffitts informing me that thou desirest ye coat- (24) GILPIN. 
of-arms belonging to our name, I here give thee in wax 


have a very different one (and yet a good one), wh. I 
have never seen; however, having occasion for a seal, and 
finding only this in my way I made use of it, nor do I fear 
a citation to ye Herald's Office for my presumption.’’ 





(25) LENOX. 


Before going farther it may be well to premise a brief 
(22) POWEL. statement of the significance attached to the more 
common of the heraldic lines and symbols. 


what I have on my seal, but believe neither of us have any 
very good right to it, being what the English Logans of 
Oxfordshire carry ; but those of Scotland, I have been told, 








(23) McecaLL. (26) ALLISON. 
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GORDON, HAMILTON. 


MORRIS. 


JOHN PENN. 


(27) THE SEALS OF FIVE EARLY GOVERNORS. 


The “shield,”’ or the leading feature of an armorial 
coat, is distinguished by certain colors, called ‘‘ tinc- 
tures,”? which are separated by division lines. The 
tinctures used in heraldry are metals, colors and furs. 
They are often expressed in their natural colors, but in 
drawings and engravings are represented by certain 


(28) BIDDLE. 


lines and points—an invention of a noted Italian herald, 
Sylvester Petra-Sancta. The two metals employed are: 
or, or gold, represented by little dots in a plain field ; and 
argent, or silver, expressed by the shield being entirely 
white. The five colors used are: azure, or blue, de- 


(29) WaTMOUGH. (30) BOUDINOT. 


picted by horizontal lines; gules, or red, shown by per- 
pendicular lines; vert, or green, indicated by parallel 
lines from the dexter chief to the sinister base—i. ¢., 
from the upper right-hand corner to the lower left-hand 
corner ; sable, or black, designated by cross lines, hori- 
zontal and perpendicular ; and purpure, or purple, rep- 


(31) THE SMYTH HATCHMENT AT CHRIST CHURCH. 


resented by lines from the sinister chief (upper left-hand 
corner) to the dexter base (lower right-hand corner). 
The furs most frequently employed are: ermine, de- 
picted by a white field with black spots of a peculiar 
shape; and er mines, indicated by a black field with simi- 


(32) CADWALADER. (33) ABERCROMBIE. 
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larly shaped white spots. These ex- 
planations, which are, of course, tech- 
nical and encyclopedic, are given in 
order that the reader of this sketch 
may be made familiar not only with 
the charges upon the accompanying 
coats-of-arms, but also with the he- 
reditary tinctures with which these 
heraldic coats are colored—in a word, 
that the artists’ work may be intelli- 
gently examined. 

The arms of William Penn, whose 
father, Vice-Admiral William Penn, 
was knighted by Charles II, were 
long borne by members of his fa- 
mily, and are borne to-day by 
Major Peter Penn-Gaskell Hall, 
U.S. A., of this city, quartered 
with those of the Gaskell family (7). 

Judge Bushrod Washington, 
who for many years honored the 
United States Circuit Court bench 
at Philadeiphia, bore the same 
arms.as did General George Wash- 
ington, both the general and the 
judge being descendants, as is sup- 
posed, of the Washingtons in the 
north of England. The same arms 
are borne to-day by William Her- 
bert Washington, Esq., of the Phil- 
adelphia bar (6). 

Among other distinguished Phil- 
adelphians of early times was 
Thomas Lloyd, born in 1640, who 
was the first Chief Magistrate of 
the Province under Penn. His an- 
cestry can be traced back through 
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(34) VAULT COVERINGS AT CHRIST CHURCH BURIAL GROUND. 


‘the fair Maid of Kent” to the latter’s grandfather, Lloyd’s mother, née Elizabeth Stanley. The accom- 
Edward I. Many of Lloyd’s descendants, through the panying illustration is that of a coat-of-arms on an oak 
female branches, are now living in Philadelphia, who panel formerly at Dolobran Hall—the Lloyd estate— 
bear the Lloyd arms, impaled with those of Thomas Dolobran, County Montgomery, Wales (2). 
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(35) THE PETERS ARMS IN STUCCO, AT BELMONT. 


Dr. Thomas Greeme, another early member of the Pro- 
vincial Council, was alse of royal lineage, his ancestor 
being Sir Thomas Graham (or Greme) who married a 
daughter of King Robert III of Scotland. None of his 
descendants are now living in Philadelphia, but the 
Greme coat-of-arms, as borne by the famous Elizabeth 
Ferguson, née Greme, his daughter, is given here- 
with (3). 

Robert Assheton, who was likewise a Provincial 
Councillor early in the last century, descended from Sir 
John de Assheton, who was made a Knight of the Bath 
at the coronation of Henry IV. None of Robert Asshe- 
ton’s descendants now reside in Philadelphia ; but so 
long as any members of the family remained they bore 
the Assheton arms as given above (4). 

James Logan, born in 1674, besides being a Provincial 
Councillor, was Penn’s private secretary, Mayor of 
Philadelphia, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, Pre- 


(is) weaned FRANKLIN. 


sident of the Council, etc. His coat-of-arms, referred to 
above, as borne by himself and by his descendants of the 
present day, and as used by the Loganian Library, i» 
also given herewith (8). 

Likewise will be found above the arms of John Dick- 
inson, born in 1732, author of the famous ‘‘ Farmer’s 
Letters,” founder of Dickinson College, and, success- 
ively, President of Delaware and of Pennsylvania. His 
brother, General Philemon Dickinson—both being sons 
of Judge Samuel Dickinson, of Kent County, Delaware, 
—bore the same arms (5). 

Benjamin Franklin’s brother, John Franklin, bore a 
coat-of-arms, as given above, although it is stated upon 
very excellent authority that it was borne without right, 
being of spurious origin. That Benjamin Franklin 
brought this heraldic insignia with him when he emi- 
grated from Massachusetts is not clear. It is very prob- 
able that he did not (36). 

Among other distinguished members of the Pro- 
vincial Council was Thomas Hopkinson. Francis 
Hopkinson, one of the signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence from New Jersey, was a son of his, while a 
son of the signer, Joseph Hopkinson, was a distinguished 
judge, and the author of that familiar song, ‘‘ Hail 
Columbia.’’ The name is still a reputable one in Phila- 
delphia. The Hopkinson arms are given herewith (38). 

Accompanying this sketch will also be found the arms 
of John Bartram, born in 1701, spoken of by Linnzeus 
as ‘the greatest natural botanist in the world.”? His 
grandfather John Bartram, 

< 





came from England with 
Penn, in 1682 (9). 

Among other distinguish- 
ed Philadelphians whose de- 
scendants bear their arms, 
which are given herewith, 
may be noted the follow- 
ing : Edward Shippen, born 
in 1639, a member and the 
president of the Provincial 
Council, Speaker of the 
Assembly, and the first 
Mayor of Philadelphia (10); 
Thomas Janney, born in 
1633, for many years an esteemed minister of the Society 
of Friends, and one of the earliest members of the Pro- 
vincial Council (12) ; Benjamin Chew, born in 1722, mem- 
ber of the Council, Attorney-General, Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court, President of the High Court of 
Chancery, etc. (13); Dr. Thomas Cadwalader, an emi- 
nent physician in his day, who was also a member of the 
Provincial Council (32); Valentine Hollingsworth, who 
accompanied Penn in the Welcome, in 1682, and who was 
a member of the first Assembly in 1683, and one of the 
first grand jury impanelled in the province (17); Isaac 
Norris, who came to Philadelphia in 1692, who was 
President Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, and, 
for upwards of thirty years, a member of the Provincial 
Council (20); Charles Willing, born in 1710, twice Mayor 
of Philadelphia, whose son, "Thomas Willing, was the 
senior partner in the famous firm of Willing & Morris 
during the Revolution, and president of the first United 
States Bank (15), and Francis Rawle (18), Anthony Mor- 
ris (16), Phineas Pemberton (11), Lynford Lardner (14), 
and James Tilghman (21), who, besides holding other 
offices of honor, were members of that distinguished 
body, so often referred to in this sketch, the Provincial 
Council. 

There are still other Philadelphia familes who have 
borne arms since some time in the last century, among 








(37) PENINGTON. 
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them the following: Biddle (28), Powel (22), Gilpin (24), 
Lenox (25), Allison (26), McCall (23), Penington (37), 
Williams (19), Boudinot (30), Watmough (29), and 
Abercrombie (33). 

Most of the illustrations given are fac similes or re- 
duced copies of book-plates—that is, engravings of 
family arms placed upon the inside of the front cover of 
the books comprising a library, as a distinguishing mark 
of ownership, for books will be borrowed. Arms were 
chiefly used upon seals, however, in olden times, when 
pretty much all correspondence was fastened with 
sealing-wax, the envelope of the present being a thing 
not dreamed of. Accompanying will be found copies 
of the coats-of-arms, taken from the individual seals 
of five of the early Governors of the province, to wit., 
Patrick Gordon, 1726-36; James Hamilton, 1748-54, 
1759-63; Robert Hunter Morris, 1754-56; William 
Denny, 1756-59, and John Penn, 1763-71, 1773-76 (27). 

Coats-of-arms have long been utilized also upon sta- 
tionery, silver plate, furniture and family coaches. This 
latter custom, a common one at the present time, was 
in vogue so early as the time of the first Isaac Norris, 
who came to Philadelphia in 1692, From a manuscript 
now extant, we find that in ordering his carriage he di- 
rected his family arms, ‘‘ three falcon heads,’’ to be quar- 
tered upon it. 

Armorial coats have also for many years, and indeed 
for centuries, been made an important element in archi- 
tecture, in the shape of wood carvings, stone sculp- 
tures, and metal castings. Upon the grating covering 
each of the two lower front windows at the present 
rooms of the Historical Society, on Spruce Street above 
Eighth, is an iron casting of the arms of William Penn, 
the Founder, the appearance of which is indicated 
by the illustration (7). Coats-of-arms were likewise 
painted in panels upon the walls of many residences, 
and, in the form of stucco work, were placed upon the 
ceilings of family mansions. The arms of the Peters 
family, in this latter form, can be seen to-day upon the 
ceiling of one of the lower rooms at Belmont Mansion, 
in Fairmount Park, formerly the historic residence of 
Judge Richard Peters, of Revoiutionary fame (35). 

In early times coats-of-arms were also occasionally 
cut into gravestones and vault-slabs. At St. Peter’s 


(38) HOPKINSON. 
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Church, Third and Pine Streets, there are two such her- 
aldic devices, one on the Sims slab (1), on the eastern 
end of the church, and the other on the south side of the 
Wallace vault, near the Third Street end of the church- 
yard (39). There can also be found at the present time, 
in the burial-ground of Christ Church, Fifth and Arch 
Streets, a number of coats-of-arms cut into old tomb- 
stones and vault-coverings; but they present so crum- 
bled an appearance as to be practically illegible (34). An 
old custom, still much in vogue in Great Britain, was 
practiced in this country to some extent seventy-five or 
one hundred years ago. Reference is made to the use 
of hatchments upon the occasion of the death of some 
distinguished personage. Hatchments ai _lozenge- 
shaped frames charged with a shield-of-arms—a sort of 
inescutcheon—usually affixed to the front of a house 
upon the decease of one of its principal inmates, and, 
upon the day of the funeral, carried to the church and 
hung upon the wall, or upon some convenient pillar, 
there to remain for all time. There are but two hatch- 
ments positively known to be in existence in America 
at the present time. One of these, containing the 
arms of Frederick Smyth, a former Chief Justice of 
New Jersey, hangs beneath the belfry of Christ Church, 
where it has remained since 1806. The only other 
authentic hatchment in this country is one known as 
the Ralph Izard hatchment, hanging in the quaint 
Church of St. James, at Goose Creek, S .C. The Izards 
are related to the Draytons of Philadelphia, formerly a 
South Carolina family also. They are likewise related 
by marriage to the Shippens, George Izard, a son of 
Ralph Izard, having married the relict of Thomas Lee 
Shippen. 

The older we grow as a nation, the more heed we 
naturally give to matters historical and antiquarian ; 
and as genealogical research lies distinctively within 
the domain of the historian and paleologist, so the sub- 


ject of heraldry, which is, according to the argument of 


the armorial enthusiast, an important adjunct of gene- 
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aiogy, grows upon the attention of the careful student, 
and, to some extent, of the public as well. There is no 
doubt but that we have made more or less progress 
since the benighted days, some years ago, in which an 
English diplomatist in this country underwent so pain- 
ful an experience. While in New York he sent his Lon- 
don chariot to a certain coachmaker’s, and upon calling 
shortly afterwards .was somewhat astounded at dis- 
covering his ancestral shield and crest upon half a 
dozen Yankee gigs and dog-carts, and having asked for 


an explanation was informed that ‘ the pattern seemed 
to be very much admired.”? We have gotten beyond 
that stage of blissful ignorance, however, and we may 
well speculate with Mr. William H. Whitmore (‘‘ Ele- 
ments of Heraldry ’’) as to whether or not, ‘‘ with this 
increase of familiarity with the science, we may also 
expect a more scrupulous attention to its laws, and a 
decrease of the ridiculous assumptions which have 
thrown an undeserved stigma upon American Her- 
aldry.”’ 
FRANK WILLING LEACH. 





RAND KENNEDY'S WOOING. 


BY ELIZABETH OLMIS. 


To observe a fine example of contrast, one should 
walk through the upper end of Duke Street, in the 
thriving city of Exeter. 

Upon the right stand long rows of cheaply finished 
tenement houses, of a light dust color, with trimmings 
of imitation brown-stone, thin bay-windows extending 
from basement to attic, and flights of wooden steps lead- 
ing to the front doors. Upon the leftare the grand old 
trees of Kennedy Park, extending in an unbroken line 
for more than half a mile along Duke Street, as far in- 
deed as the river. 

Years and years ago the whole country for miles 
around had been owned by Gilchrist Kennedy, and had 
formed a portion of his only daughter’s marriage dower. 
Upon her death it had reverted to her brother, and re- 
mained in the family ever since. It was for her that 
the quaint, rambling, roomy old mansion had been 
built which was to become the cradle of so many Ken- 
nedys, and at last the gloomy, cheerless home of the sole 
survivor of them all. 

Rand Kennedy’s mother died almost before he was 
old enough to retain more than a dim memory of her 
gentle caresses, and he lived for years after alone with 
his father. When he had grown to manhood they spent 
a few years abroad, and almost immediately upon their 
return Rand found himself orphaned by a sudden acci- 
dent. He found, too, upon examining his father’s 
papers that there had been for years an outstanding 
debt to a considerable amount against the estate of 
which he had never dreamed. Himself the soul of 
honor, and open as the day, he could not help feeling 
strangely hurt at what seemed to have been a lack of 
confidence upon the part of the parent he had idolized, 
and whose loss he mourned almost inconsolably. His 
family pride was touched too by the thought of obliga- 
tions so long unfulfilled. 

Just at this time, while depressed by his recent be- 
reavement and this unlooked-for burden, he was waited 
upon by a committee from the City Council and informed 
of the decision reached by that body to extend Duke 
Street through to the river. This would cut the Ken- 
nedy property nearly in two and bring the street but a 
few feet from the rear of the mansion, if either side 
could be so called, when each was equally handsome. 
The project had been contemplated for some time, but 
no one had ventured to propose it during the lifetime 
of the elder Mr. Kennedy. Many expected opposition 
as it was, and it became a matter of equal surprise and 
congratulation that Rand so quickly allowed them all 
they asked, and even more. They hardly knew what 


to make of the quiet, dignified young gentleman who 
met their proposition without a protest. 

‘*By Jove!” said one worthy to his companion as 
they found themselves outside the lonely house; ‘‘ he 
can’t be a Kennedy in anything but the name. There 
never was one before who didn’t hold this place dear as 
the apple of his eye, and who wouldn’t have cursed us 
out of our boots for such an errand as ours.”’ 

He little dreamed of the suffering concealed beneath 
Rand’s calm demeanor. His home, and the home of 
his ancestors, a grand old place still, was dearer to him 
than everything else life held, and a month before he 
would have believed anything sooner than that he would 
ever part with an inch of it. But having at once de- 
termined to cancel his father’s indebtedness to the utter- 
most farthing, he had discovered that the only way of 
doing so lay in the sale of a goodly portion of the estate. 
And herein was to be found the secret of his ready 
granting of the roalway. A few feet more or less mat- 
tered not, and it appeared only a fitting climax to the 
general upheaval of things he had always regarded as 
fixed as the eternal hills, that a new, noisy, dusty street 
should run through the primeval shades of Kennedy 
Park. But, although the thoroughfare was duly laid 
out, it was some years before it became more than a 
country road. Then rows of tall, pale tenement houses 
sprung up, long stretches of pavement were laid before 
them, milk-wagons rattled out there before dawn, 
babies sprawled and bawled upon the wooden steps, 
hucksters made the air hideous with their yells, and 
everything was in the most rattling, bustling, spick-and- 
span contrast to the ancient elegance and dignity of the 
grand old trees and mansion just over the way. 

Meanwhile Rand had grown into a prematurely 
middle-aged man. Though scarcely more than thirty- 
five, he had the appearance of fifty, with his thick, long 
beard, already turning gray, and his silent, forbidding 
manner. He had never thrown off the depression con- 
sequent upon his father’s death and the swiftly follow- 
ing events of that fateful spring. In truth, he had 
made no great efforts todo so. And the years as they 
passed found him leading a lonely, cheerless, monotonous 
life. Every morning he went to the office in town, where 
an unbroken succession of Kennedys had preceded him, 
and went faithfully through the routine which there de- 
volved upon the head of the family. Invariably punc- 
tual and diligent, and not unkind, he often passed days 
without addressing those about him. At night he 
walked alone to his home, and spent a solitary evening 
with his books in the dim old library. 
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An aged negress, formerly one of the chattels of the 
place, and her equally aged husband constituted the 
entire corps of servants. The former never left the 
dusky recesses of the kitchen Rand had not visited 
since his boyhood ; the latter combined in his dignified 
and infirm person the valet, the butler, the steward and 
the devoted worshipper of ‘‘ Massa Rand.”’ 

The old house was fast falling into decay from non- 
use and negligence. Only three rooms were kept open, 
and they were cheerless and forlorn. No one ever came 
there, and for years Rand had crossed the threshold of 
no other home. 

Such was the state of things upon either side of upper 
Duke Street one wet arid dismal November evening. 
Mr. Kennedy had returned from town rather later than 
usual, and was still lingering over his last cup of coffee, 
when a loud peal from the door-bell rang through the 
house, startling both master and servant from their mu- 
sings, and re-echoing through the wide old halls long 
unused to such a sound. 

‘¢*Fo’ God, Massa Rand,” chattered the old negro, 
not stirring from his place behind Rand’s chair, ‘‘ nuffin’ 
human ain’t rung dat do’-bell dat way such a dub’us 
night as dis is! Don’t yer go, honey, don’t,’’ he pleaded, 
his toothless old voice growing strangely tremulous as 
Rand, humoring the superstitious fear of his aged ser- 
vitor, had himself arisen to answer the summons. His 
only reply was to take the lamp from the table and pro- 
ceed toward the door; and ’Demus, bravely resolving 
that his beloved master should meet neither man nor 
spirit alone, followed closely after, rolling his great eyes 
and quaking in every limb. 

It was with some trouble that Rand succeeded in un- 
fastening the bolts. At last they yielded to his efforts, 


and the door swung open, only to admit a dash of rain 
and a gust of wind which nearly blew out the light. 
‘*Who’s there ?”? asked Rand, peering forth into the 


darkness. ‘‘ Who’s there ?’’ he cried in louder tones as 
no answer came. Still no one replied. 

“*T dun tol’ yer, Massa Rand,’’ whispered ’Demus ; 
‘“*tain’t nuffin’ dat kin speak wid mouf and tung. Ole 
*Demus ain’t live all dese yeres fur nuffin’. Come in, 
honey, out de wet.”’ 

But Rand was not yet satisfied. He took a step for- 
ward, and his foot struck against something. Looking 
down, he saw a dark object lying on the porch. Bending 
lower, he discovered it to be a basket covered with a 
thick shawl. 

‘¢ Set it inside out of the rain, ’Demus, and Ill call 
again for the owner. Some miserable fellow who wants 
a night’s lodging, I suppose.”’ 

*Demus obeyed, grumbling audibly, in no wise pleased 
with the whole matter. But in a moment or two he 
had the satisfaction of seeing Rand come in from the 
porch, wet and blown, and close the door behind him. 

“It’s as dark as Egypt,”’ he said, catching his breath 
between the words. ‘Let the basket stay there, 
*Demus. Some one will call for it by-and-by, perhaps.”’ 
And they returned to the dining-room. 

An hour or more later, as Rand was comfortably 
seated in his big leather chair before a rather dim fire 
in the library, he was again startled by an unusual 
sound. This time it was not a pealing bell nor any 
ghostly call, but the unmistakable cry of a baby. And 
it did not come from any of the houses across the way, 
where babies grew and multiplied, but from some place 
very near the amazed and mystified gentleman. 

For an instant he listened incredulous; then he 
sprung to his feet, irresolute; then, as the cries grew 
louder, and evidently came from the hall, he went 


quickly thither. There could be no doubt of it—a baby 
was crying lustily in the old house where no baby had 
been for thirty-five long years, and Rand by instinct un- 
derstood that language of imperative demand. Hastily 
returning for a lamp, and looking vaguely about the 
shadowy spaces, his eye fell upon the forgotten basket. 

A long, low whistle escaped him as he gingerly lifted 
the noisy burden and deposited it upon the floor before 
the library fire. Awkwardly throwing back the various 
wrappings which covered it, he came at length face to 
face with his uninvited guest, and it would be difficult 
to tell which of the two regarded the other with the 
greatest curiosity and wonder. Quite reassured by the 
evidence that measures were being taken for her relief, 
Miss Baby had ceased her cries and lay calmly looking 
up at her new-found friend with the brightest of blue 
eyes. Presently there was a dimpling of the round 
cheeks, upon which the tears were not yet dry, and the 
rosy lips curved into a confident smile as she stretched 
out her arms with the mute invitation, ‘‘ Take me.”’ 

But Rand was not yet prepared to extend hospitali- 
ties so far as that. He had never, to.his recollection, 
held a baby in his arms, and knew about as much of 
their ways and wants as he did of the habits of young 
penguins. 

Slowly the bright expression faded; this time the 
lips curved sorrowfully, and the blue eyes were over- 
flowed again. And very soon, finding that her neglect- 
ful attendant was not to be moved by pathos, the wee 
damsel brought temper to bear upon the vexed ques- 
tion, and long and loud were the screams, whieh at last 
aroused Rand from his contemplation of infantile beauty, 
and brought him to his feet. 

Acting upon the principles of homeopathy, in which 
he was a firm believer, he seized the poker and tongs 
and beat a lively tattoo upon the coal-scuttle. This 
produced a temporary lull, but baby soon discovered 
that she was still upon her back, and began again more 
vehemently than ever. 

Then a bright idea occurred to him. 

““That basket is too small,’’ he reasoned with an air 
of conviction. ‘‘ No wonder the child cries.” 

So he took hold of the basket and proceeded to roll 
Miss Baby out. It was not until he succeeded and she 
lay, silent for the moment with astonishment at this 
new experience, in a queerly tumbled heap upon the 
floor, that he remembered how hard and uncomfortable 
such a bed might be. And the young lady herself 
seemed to think of it at the same moment, judging from 
the decided way in which she gave vent tq her feelings. 
His next move was to pick her up very hesitatingly and 
at arms’ length, and set her up in his arm-chair. But 
that being covered with very smooth leather, and baby 
having no strength to speak of in her back, she imme- 
diately slipped down, and would probably have pre- 
vented the finishing of this narrative by the breaking of 
her neck if Rand had not caught her just in time. 

For a minute or two he held her by her clothes, and 
gazed at her helplessly over the top of his gold-bowed 
spectacles. Could it be possible that this kicking, 
squirming, screaming, scarlet bit of humanity was the 
same innocent, lovely little creature who had looked up 
at him so smilingly but a short time before ? 

And, still more startling question, could it be that he, 
a man in his prime, fairly well endowed with good sense 
and ability, was puzzled out of his wits to know what 
to do with a specimen of flesh and blood that he could 
crush with his hand? Rand was fond of philosophizing 
in his own way, and the present problem seemed an 
interesting one, both from its novelty and its import- 
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ance, too. But he soon decided that it were wiser to 
discuss it at some future time. The query of the mo- 
ment was: ‘‘ How shall I stop this infernal racket ?”’ 

He dropped the baby, face downward, in the basket, 
put his hands over his ears and tried to think. Strange 
to say, it never occurred to him to rouse old Aunt Cleo. 
Indeed, nothing seemed to occur to him. He sat in 
despair, half deafened by the still continuing cries. 
Then he grew excited. The perspiration stood upon 
his forehead. He pulled out his handkerchief to wipe 
away the drops. 

‘¢ Eureka !’’ he cried, as a crumpled paper fell to the 
floor, and he recognized it as an advertisement a boy 
had handed him, which he had read and mechanically 
placed in his pocket. It was a notice of a lecture to be 
given in a day or two for the benefit of a new foundling’s 
hospital about to be erected, and upon it—happy chance 
—were the names and addresses of some of the pros- 
pective lady directors and physicians. He looked them 
over in eager haste. Here at last was a loophole of 
escape, and he drew a long breath of relief as his eyes 
fell upon the following : 

‘¢ Miss BertHA ApaAms, 1425 Upper Duke Street.’’ 

‘Who would ever have believed such good fortune 
could come from one of those miserable houses ?’’ he said 
aloud, throwing down the paper, and picking up “* baby 
and cradle and all.’’ To decide was to act in this case, 
and he was soon splashing his way across the street in 
the darkness and rain. 

By the aid of the flickering gaslight he made out the 
right number, and gave a vigorous pull at the door- 
bell. The summons was answered almost immediately 
by a gentleman in hat and ulster, followed by a lady 
enveloped in rubber waterproof, with a veil tied closely 
over her hat. They were evidently upon the point of 
leaving the house as Rand ascended the steps. 

“T wish,” he began, ‘‘to see Miss Bertha Adams, 
the lady who has—who is—who—who knows about 
babies.’ 

The sentence was ended hurriedly, and it cannot be 
denied that the dignified representative of the ancient 
and honorable line of Kennedy felt as guilty and con- 
fused as he looked while making his errand known. 

‘*Sir?”? the gentleman replied somewhat sternly, 
bending a keen gaze upon his visitor and half shutting 
the door. 

This significant action roused Rand from his embar- 
rassment, but before he could explain farther, a series 
of muffled sobs and cries were heard from the depths 
of the basket upon his arm. They increased in volume 
with such rapidity that the lady who had up to this 
time remained a quiet looker-on, rushed forward, 
saying quickly : 

‘“‘Where is it? Give it tome.”’ 

Without a word, Rand deposited the basket at her 
feet. He never forgot the single upward glance of 
mingled indignation and dismay which she gave him 
as she pulled away the shawl and discovered the poor, 
struggling, half-smothered child, flat upon its face. In 
another instant it was lying in her arms and being 
soothed and comforted in a way entirely acceptable to 
her small ladyship, and which seemed nothing short 
of magic to its nurse of an hour before. From very 
exhaustion the child fell asleep, and then the gen- 
tleman turned toward Rand as if for some farther 
remarks on his part, and in a few words the whole 
story was made known. 

‘‘How very unfortunate,’ said Miss Adams, for it 
was really she, when Rand had finished, ‘‘ that every- 
thing has just been moved out of the house. The last 


load has been gone but a few minutes, and we were 
about leaving as you came.”’ 

‘** And we shall miss the train if we wait any longer,” 
remarked her brother significantly, eyeing the baby and 
Rand, too, with no favor. ‘‘Come, Bertha !”’ 

‘““We were going out of town, you see,” she ex- 
plained in a frank, straightforward way. ‘‘ I am almost 
a stranger here, and I do not even know where my 
landlady has moved to; and one couldn’t take a baby 
out in this storm. It is hard to decide just what can be 
done with her.”’ 

By this time Rand had so far recovered his self-pos- 
session as to hand his card to Mr. Adams, and that 
gentleman’s grim countenance relaxed visibly at sight 
of the well-known and honored name. 

‘* Perhaps, as Mr. Kennedy lives so near,’’ he sug- 
gested, more courteously than he had yet spoken, ‘‘ we 
might go over, and you could fix the—it, somewhere, 
and then it would give no more trouble, and to-morrow 
it will be easy enough to find an asylum.”’ 

“Oh, if you would be so kind !’’ cried Rand beseech- 
ingly, once more rescued from the brink of despair at 
the thought of being left with the child upon his hands 
again. 

It was not until baby was well wrapped up, the 
house-door locked and the muddy street re-crossed that 
Rand bethought himself of his position as host. In his 
delight at being relieved from his troublesome charge, he 
had quite forgotten the fact of his aversion to other 
companionship than his own meditations. However, 
there was little time for reflection. They reached the 
gate, and his guests followed him with uncertain steps 
along the stone walk which led to the mansion. Here 
they found the outer door wide open and the hall 
flooded. In his haste Rand had forgotten to close it, 
and the rain had been pouringin. Then the library 
fire had burned low, and, to add to the general dis- 
comfort, the innocent cause of all this extraordinary 
commotion awoke from her nap, and announced in un- 
mistakable tones that she was hungry. 

“‘The poor child must be half-starved,’’ said Miss 
Bertha compassionately. ‘‘Mr. Kennedy, will you 
please bring some milk and sugar and water ?”’ 

Had she asked him to produce the sacred cow of India, 
Rand could hardly have been more at a loss what to do, 
But there was a goodly supply of pluck under his mild, 
elderly exterior; moreover, something in the quiet, 
pleasant, decided tones compelled obedience to their 
requests. So, after a moment’s indecision, he picked 
up the lantern, and left the room quite as if it had been 
his nightly task for years to fix baby’s milk. 

‘¢ Well, Bertha,’’ remarked Mr. Adams, after a silent 
survey of the musty old library, ‘‘ your love of the an- 
tique seems in a fair way to be gratified. Everything 
appears to have come down from Methuselah—not ex- 
cepting the queer old cove himself.”’ 

‘* Hush, George,”’ said Miss Bertha reprovingly. ‘‘ He 
has a kind heart, and—’’ 

“Judging from the remarkable way he stuffed that 
child into the basket, I think he has myself,’’ interrupted 
George gravely. ‘The only thing to be regretted is 
that it did not succumb to treatment.”’ 

‘“‘ George !”’ again cried his sister, though she could 
not help smiling at the remembrance, ‘‘ you are incorri- 
gible.”? Then, after a long silence, during which the 
young man took another journey around the room and 
baby manifested much impatience at the lorg delay of 
her supper, ‘‘ Do you suppose you could find the 
kitchen ?”’ 

“‘And leave you here to be carried off by nobody 
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knows what ghosts and goblins? No, thank you. Of 
the two, I prefer to lose the infant if either must be 
sacrificed. But starvation is not imminent, my best of 
sisters. Such vigorous lung powers testify to abundant 
vitality.” 

This time Miss Bertha laughed outright, a hearty, 
sweet little laugh. And she made no more suggestions 
to her brother, but devoted herself to quieting the baby. 

In course of time Rand was heard returning, and an 
extraordinary appearance he made as Mr. Adams opened 
the door for him. His clothes were covered with cob- 
webs. and dust, a dozen or more straws stuck at all 
angles in his hair, and one cheek was ornamented with 
a long smut mark. That he had been prosecuting his 
quest under difficulties was evident; but it was also to 
be seen that he had come off victor, for he carried an 
immense tin pail, holding about three quarts of milk, 
and one nearly as large filled with water. These he 
gravely deposited on the floor at Miss Adams’ side, and 
then produced a small box of sugar from his pocket and 
laid it on the table. 

It required all Bertha’s self-control to repress a smile 
as she glanced at the bountiful supplies and their bearer, 
particularly as she saw her brother apparently examin- 
ing a cabinet, but really shaking with laughter. 

‘‘Thank you. Now, I shall have to trouble you for 
a cup and spoon,” she said pleasantly, after a minute. 

Rand turned to the cabinet, and, after unlocking a 
few doors and drawers, brought forth a cup of dainty 
egg-shell china, of veritable baby blue, with a large gilt 
K delicately traced upon it; also a case of gold-lined 
spoons with the Kennedy monogram. 

‘*By Jove, Mr. Kennedy!” cried the irrepressible 


George, drawing near, *‘ you don’t do things by halves, 
do you? That set out is fit for a princess !”’ 

Rand glanced up in surprise. 

‘“*Tt is for my guest,’’ he began with some haughtiness ; 


and then, with a sly twinkle in his eyes and a broader 
smile than his face had known for years, he added dryly : 
**One visit to the lower regions is enough.” 

By this time baby’s supper was ready for her, and as 
she was quite ready for it, the meal was soon dispatched. 
But she did not go to sleep again, as Bertha had ex- 
pected. She seemed restless and feverish, and required 
constant soothing. So an hour passed, and it soon be- 
came evident that the little thing was very ill. Once 
more Rand made an expedition out into the storm to 
bring a doctor, who pronounced the trouble scarlet 
fever, aggravated by exposure and the milk to which it 
was unaccustomed. It was not until the next afternoon 
that the weather allowed of the baby’s being taken to 
the hospital. Rand accompanied Mr. and Miss Adams 
and’saw that every possible care should be given to the 
little waif. Then, having expressed anew his obliga- 
tions and gratitude to both brother and sister, he bade 
them adieu, and took his way back to his home. 

It was not yet twenty-four hours since that ringing 
peal of the bell had startled him, but it seemed a life- 
time almost, so much of new emotion and experience 
had been crowded in. He could define nor explain no- 
thing; he did not even attempt to philosophize on the 
matter ; he only knew that he seemed to be living in a 
dream, a pleasant, alluring dream, and he dwelt “again 
and again upon each little incident of the lately passed 
hours. 

In such a mood he reached the house and entered the 
library. His glance rested upon the deep old rocker 
which had been brought down from some long unused 
chamber, and in which Bertha had sat with the child 
upon her knees; at the screen which she had made of 


some shawls which had been his mother’s; but the 
memories they awoke in him extended no farther 
back than that very morning, when Bertha’s hands had 
pinned them there; at the cups and bottles which dis- 
ordered his writing-table; at the pillows heaped upon 
the lounge; at the tiny sock which must have been 
dropped from baby’s foot at the last minute. I think 
the master of Kennedy Park had never before seen just 
such a looking room, but he made no attempt to ar- 
range it. He put on his dressing-gown and drew his 
own easy chair nearer the fire, and sat there trying in 
vain to convince himself that it was not lonely and deso- 
late. 

Suddenly his eye fell upon a strange object lying 
across his sleeve—a long hair of a soft golden brown 
color. Staid old bachelor that he was, he blushed like 
a girl as he took it gently in his fingers. Then he fell 
to remembering how sweet and womanly Bertha had 
looked, sitting in the deep old chair with the baby in 
her arms ; how gentle and tender she had shown her- 
self to the poor, little forsaken thing ; how bright and 
charming and capable she had been in a thousand little 
ways. He never knew how long he dreamed there, still 
holding. the brown hair as tenderly as though it could 
feel his touch, and ’Demus hardly knew whether to be 
most alarmed or distressed when his master bade him, 
next morning, leave everything just as it was in the 
room. 

‘* Pears like Massa Rand done got right smart ’fobu- 
lated wif all dis yer ’motion ’bout dat misabul pore 
white trash. He ain’t nebber ben hisself sence old 
massa died, do’! Praise de Lord! in his marcy he done 
spare ole ’Demus to tend on de dear boy—and he need 
tendin’ now fur shore.’? And the faithful old creature 
hobbled down to confide to Aunt Cleo his dread suspi- 
cions that their beloved ‘‘ young master’? was slowly 
but surely taking leave of his senses. And ‘“‘ confirma- 
tion strong’’ was not wanting within a week. 

Going to call Rand to dinner one evening, *Demus 
found him forever disappeared, and in his stead a fine 
looking gentleman some fifteen years younger in appear- 
ance than the late master of the place. 

The long straggling beard and the bushy hair were 
trimmed quite short, the gold-bowed spectacles replaced 
by eye-glasses which it seemed need not be worn con- 
stantly, and so allowed a good view of a pair of keen, 
kindly, dark gray eyes ; the rusty old clothes had been 
superseded by a quiet, stylish suit. But the greatest 
change of all, and the one which poor old ’Demus felt 
most surely, was in the air and bearing of the man him- 
self. He seemed to have awakened from a Rip Van 
Winkle sleep and to feel once more the youthful blood 
coursing in his veins. A new interest in life, a con- 
sciousness of his own needs, and bright hopes for the 
future, showed themselves in every movement. 

*Demus waited upon Rand in silence, though his 
heart was full to bursting. But at length the younger 
man felt something breaking in upon the brightness of 
his own musings, and looked up quickly to see great 
tears rolling down the black, wrinkled cheeks beside 
him. He sprung up in alarm. 

** Why, ’Demus,”’ he cried, ‘‘ are you suffering ? What 
can I do for you ?”’ 

*Demus gave a mighty gasp and made a brave effort 
to control himself. But it was of no use. He broke 
down utterly, and clasping Rand in his arms as he had 
done many a time when he was a little fair-haired 
lad, he sobbed forth all the misery and pity and loving 
sympathy of his faithful soul. 

At first Rand was bewildered and utterly at a loss to 
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comprehend ; but as ’Demus became calmer, and was 
able to speak more coherently, he came to know the full 
weight of the burden his devoted old friend had been 
carrying. His own eyes were dim with tears as he 
gently disengaged himself, and holding both the hard 
black hands closely in his own, said affectionately : 

‘¢ No, dear ’Demus, your ‘ young massa ’ has not lost 
his mind. Think rather that he has found it, and that 
the long years of darkness and desolation in this home 
are at anend. For though it may not be for me to win 
the brightness I covet, thank God I have been 
awakened from my selfish living, and we shall all be 
better and happier henceforth I trust.”’ 

It was not long after this that Miss Bertha Adams 
received a call from Rand Kennedy. Of course she was 
surprised to see him at all, still more so at the change 
in his appearance, but most of all at his errand ; for 
Rand was exceedingly straightforward, and so, with 
manly frankness, and withal a certain chivalrous deli- 
cacy, he told her the story of his life, its sudden cloud- 
ing, its loneliness, its morbid selfishness, and his recent 
awakening to the need of something nobler and sweeter. 


On, Hylas! pretty Hylas, call aloud ! 
Behold the summer comes ! awake ! awake! 
And bid the willow hang her golden lamps, 
And crowding alders all their tassels shake ! 
Spread out the tapestry of bud and flower 
Along the arches of the forest old, 
And call the sunshine through their swaying leaves 
To braid the mossy floor with green and gold! 


Then, having laid his heart open before her, he begged 
her to allow him to become her friend, and, if he might, 
win her for his wife. 

It was all so unexpected, so strange, so unlike any- 
thing which had occurred in Miss Bertha’s quiet life, 
that she sat quite overwhelmed, unable at first to reply. 
But that she did so in time may be inferred from the 
fact that Rand made frequent journeys from home 
during the next six months, and one lovely September 
evening he did not return alone. 

This all happened several years ago. Kennedy Park 
is now beautifully kept, and the old house has come to 
be a happy home. And almost as dearly loved as his 
own two little ones is the blue-eyed damsel who creeps 
into Rand’s arms when her long play-day is over, and 
falls asleep there. 

‘* Our Theodora,’’ he sometimes says softly to Bertha 
as he kisses the dimpled cheek. ‘‘ Truly she was to me 
a ‘gift of God’ which, being accepted, brought all other 
blessings. ”’ 

But to ’Demus, loving and faithful still, the old, 
silent, quiet years seemed best. 


Unfold the ferns, and bid the larches swing 
Their perfumed censers ! Call the swallows home ! 
In the deep grass for snowdrops white and blue 
And saxifrage and violets make room ! 
Call, oh, my Hylas, call aloud 
On all the pretty things that slumber late, 
While swiftly fly the birds from o’er the seas ! 
For lo! the summer-time is at the gate ! 
L. A. MILLINGTON. 





FIRSTLINGS OF SPRING. 


PRETTY golden dandelions, 
With your seeds of feather, 

Starring all the country-side 
In the sunny weather ; 


Violets, filled with dewdrops, 
Delicate and sweet, 

Giving out your fragrance 
Underneath our feet ; 


Daisies in the meadow, 
With your silver frills ; 

Roses by the wayside, 
Kingcups on the hills ; 


Star flowers and innocence ; 
Windy, cloud-swept clover ; 
Lovely little blossoms 
All. the wide world over— 


When I see you crowding 
I know that summer comes ; 
Soon, I know, the bird sings, 
Soon the wild bee hums. 


When I see you blooming, 
All a honeyed crew, 

Into songs and gladness, 
My heart blossoms too! 














HOST of meerschaums !”’ did you say? 
Well, yes, it is a fair collection ; 
Though valued chiefly in a way 
Not plain to casual inspection. 


You ’ll see some dainty carving there 

Upon those shelves, some curious fancies, 
And many a color, deep and rare, 

That well may tempt a stranger’s glances. 


Titania and her long-eared love 
Are here beside a Venus lying ; 

And wan Mazeppa, just above, 
Before the wolfish pack is flying. 
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“It taught me.’ 
To keep alight, and yet burn slowly ; 
To break ill spells around me flung, 
As with the enchanted whiff of Moly! 


Here Cupid hammers out his darts— 
His roguish eyes of jet a-twinkle— 
And here, from his long slumber, starts 
The poor old dreamer, Rip Van Winkle. 


And so throughout the varied tale 

Of carven groups, and forms and faces 
Of man and brute and elfin frail, 

From ancient myths and modern races ; 


Long pipes and short ones, straight and curved, 
High-carved and plain, dark-hued and creamy ; 
Slim tubes, for cigarettes reserved, 
And stout ones, for Havannas dreamy. 


But when you’ve seen them, turn you here 
To this plain box, and in it shall you 

Find treasures that my heart holds dear 
Above the sordid count of value. 


Not half so rare they are, you say, 
As those to which your eyes still wander : 
Quite true! And yet my friends are they, 
While those are but fine strangers, yonder ! 


This cricket, on an amber spear 
Impaled, recalls that golden weather 
When love and I, too young to fear 
Heartburn, smoked cigarettes together. 


And even now—too old to take 

The little papered shams for flavor— 
I light it oft, for her sweet sake 

Who gave, with it, her girlish favor. 


And here’s the mighty student-bowl, 
Whose tutoring, in and after college, 
Has led me nearer Wisdom’s goal 
Than all I learned of text-book knowledge. 


’ 


Aye, to hold my tong’se, 


There was a lesson in its smoke 
Too volatile for earth to fetter : 
Its fire, which ashes could not choke; 
Its worth, which age but made the better ! 


This narghileh, whose hue betrays 
Perique from soft Louisiana, 

In Egypt once beguiled the days 
Of Tewfik’s dreamy-eyed Sultana. 
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And this strange stone, whose mystic lines 
And hieroglyphs the eye bewilder, 

The love and patient art enshrines 
Of some pre-Adamite mound-builder. 


Speaking of color, do you know 

A maid with eyes as darkly splendid 
As are the hues that, rich and slow, 

On this Hungarian bowl have blended ? 


Can artist paint the fiery glints 
Of this quaint finger here beside it, 
With amber nail—the lustrous tints 
A thousand Partagas have dyed it? 


‘And this old silver-patched affair?” 
Well, sir, that meerschaum has its reasons 
For showing marks of time and wear; 
For in its smoke, through fifty seasons, 





xe 
My grandsire blew his cares away ! 

And then, when done with life’s sojourning, 
At seventy-five, dropped dead one day, 

That pipe between his set teeth burning ! 


‘Killed him?”’ No doubt! it’s apt to kill 
In fifty years incessant using— 
Some twenty pipes a day. And still, 
On that ripe, well-filled lifetime musing, 


I envy oft so bright a part— 
To live as long as life ’s a treasure ; 
To die of—not an aching heart, 
But—half a century of pleasure ! 


Well, well! I’m boring you, no doubt. 
How these old memories will undo one ! 
I see you’ve let your weed go out— 
That ’s wrong! Here, light yourself a new one ! 
CHARLES F, Lummis. 
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BY RHODA BROUGHTON, 
Author of ‘‘ Good-by, Sweetheart!’’ “‘Red as a Rose is She,” etc., etc. 


PERIOD III—CHAPTER III. 

AND what was it Mrs. Forth saw over Bellairs’ 
shoulder? What is the sight that, now that the tem- 
porary call upon her attention is withdrawn, is riveting 
into such an agony of search the lovely cold eyes, to 
which so few things seem worth looking at? Fortu- 
nately for her, a new batch of undergraduates has hur- 
ried up to be presented to Sarah. Never since the days 
of Dresden and the German army has Miss Churchill 
had her hands so full. Belinda is free to send her gaze 
unnoticed round the hall, in a silent, breathless, pas- 
sionate quest. Quest of what? She does not ask her- 
self how much the better off she will be if she succeeds 
in finding the object of that quest. To find it! to find 
it! Come what may of the finding, to find it! Most 
people would feel sure that she has been deceived by an 
accidental resemblance to Rivers in some stranger ; men 
of his size, complexion and bearing being, though un- 
happily in a minority, yet still numerous among two 
thousand youths of the English upper classes. But Be- 
linda would laugh to scorn the suggestion that at any 
distance, or in any glimpse, however momentary, she 
could have mistaken any other for him. 

There exists in her mind no smallest doubt that the 


face seen in that one lightning flash, and then instantly 
hidden by twenty other intervening faces, was his—his 
or his angel’s! Perhaps he is dead, and that he has 
come to tell her. A mute sob rises in her throat. 
Whether in the spirit or the body, she must find him! 
At intervals of every few minutes she is interrupted in 
her search by the greetings and observations of passing 
acquaintances. She answers them politely and con- 
nectedly, but with a brevity that does not encourage a 
prolongation of their civilities ; a brevity that will the 
sooner leave her free. 

The room is thinner than it was, or rather the crowd 
is distributed more evenly over its whole area. Since 
the supper-tables sprang into sight—even loyalty giving 
the pas to hunger ; the uncertain hope of a bow from 
the Duke, to the sober certainty of lobster-salad—the 
packing about H. R. H. is less dense. The guests are 
extended along the line of tables. Of Sarah, indeed, 
scarcely a vestige is to be seen, so closely is she hedged 
in by a wall of boys. At something she has just said 
they all laugh rapturously ; those who did not hear it 
—so firmly assured already in her character as a wit— 
as well as those who did. 

The signalman’s biographer has descended from his 
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estrade, and is talking as commonplacedly to his hostess 
as if he wotted nothing of parental agonies or points, 
and as if the rosy babe had been sent to bed with the 
whipping it deserved. Through the slackening of the 
press it has surely become easier for one seeking to dis- 
cover the person sought ; and yet for a while she seeks 
in vain. How many heads there are! heads bald as 
Ceesar’s ; heads thickly clad as Absalom’s ; heads white, 
heads brown; sandy heads, pepper-and-salt heads, gold 
heads ; long heads, round heads, knobby heads! And 
how they shift and move! Will they never stay quiet 
fora moment? And among them all, he isnot! He 
must have gone—gone without ever conjecturing her 
nearness ! 

Again that mute sob rises chokingly. Why should he 
not be gone ? Why should she wish that he were not 
gone ? Why should she wish to see him ? What has she 
to say to him when they meet ? But she pushes roughly 
aside Reason’s cool pleading. Why does she wish it ? 
Why—why? There may be no why, but she does wish 
it; wishes it with such a compelling frenzy of wishing, 
as seems as if it must produce the fulfilment of that 
wish. And it does. Its might prevails. Ah—h—h! 
For in a moment she has seen him again. He is nearer 
now ; so near as to be recognizable past mistake or mis- 
giving, even by eyes less acquainted than hers with 
every trick of lip and brow. If he continues to advance 
in the direction at present taken by his steps, it is im- 
possible but that in one minute or less—in perhaps 
fifty seconds, perhaps forty—she will come within the 
range of his vision. He will be aware of her as she is 
aware of him. 

‘“Are you ready to go home ?”’ says a voice at her 
elbow. 

She turns suddenly; eyes alight and heart madly 
bounding, to find her husband at her elbow. The re- 
vulsion is so hideous that speech wholly fails her. 

‘*T should be obliged if you would tell me where I 
am likely to find your sister,” he continues, taking her 
silence for assent, since she is never very prodigal of 
her words to him; ‘‘so that I may let her know that 
we are going.”’ 

But at that she finds voice. 

‘* Going !’’ she says, flashing one look of passionate 
dissent at him. ‘‘ Why should we go? Impossible !” 

‘*T see no impossibility,”’ he answers captiously ; ‘‘ we 
have already amply satisfied the claims of civility. The 
impossibility, as you are perfectly aware, lies in com- 
bining such late hours with early rising in the morning.”’ 

‘‘Then why should you rise early ?’’ answers she, 
with tremulous rebellion. ‘‘ It is no use talking—I can- 
not come away. You forget Sarah; it—it would not be 
fair upon Sarah ; I have neither the wish nor the right 
to spoil her enjoyment.”’ 

‘*T should imagine that nothing would be easier than 
to find a chaperon in whose charge to leave her,” 
rejoins he persistently ; ‘‘if. indeed,’’? with a slightly 
venomous look in the direction of his sister-in-law, 
‘*she considers one necessary.”’ 

But Belinda only observes a silence which he divines 
to be mutinous. He is accustomed in her to sullen com- 
pliance, uncheerful acquiescence, loth obedience ; but 
to open revolt he is not accustomed, and, on the spur of 
the moment, and in so public a place, he is not prepared 
to deal with it. 

‘“*Since you manifest such an avidity in the pursuit of 
pleasure,’’ he says resentfully, ‘‘I will indulge you 
with another half hour, at the end of which time I 
must beg that you and your sister will be prepared to 
accompany me without farther remonstrance.”’ 





knows he would not receive ; but turns on his heel and 
leaves her—leaves her free to pursue that feverish search 
which his coming had so rudely interrupted. 

It is some moments before she again finds the object 
of that search; moments long enough for her to tell 
herself in heart bitterness that she has pushed against 
her fate in vain. But then, all in a moment, she has 
found him again. He is farther off, indeed, than he 
was: some trifle must have diverted his steps from the 
direction then pursued by them; and he is still, in his 
unconsciousness, slowly widening the distance between 
them. 

Is it possible that he is tending toward the door? 
that she, unable by word or sign to arrest him, will see 
him go? Oh, but life is a hard thing! Knowing as 
she does that at one lightest cry from her he would turn ; 
to be no more able to utter that cry than if a real 
material gag were choking her utterances! Can it be, 
then, that her soul’s cry has reached his soul’s ears ? 
for he does turn suddenly and smiling. Has he seen 
her, that he smiles? Ah no! Would he indeed smile 
if he saw her? She has not given him much cause to 
smile at the sight of her. Well, he is wise. He has 
again averted hislook. And the half-hour, the inexora- 
ble half-hour is passing! How much of it has already 
gone? Ten minutes, at least, must by this time have 
passed, 

There are only twenty minutes for hope to work upon. 
Twenty minutes !—and then the close fly, the Early 
English Villa, Professor Forth, and the Fragments of 
Menander! To the end of time Professor Forth, and 
the Fragments of Menander ! 

Again her thoughts are broken in upon by a voice— 
Sarah’s this time ; Sarah having shaken herself free of 
her disciples; Sarah with a solicitous look and an 
anxious eye. 

‘*T think it best to tell you,” she says hurriedly, and 
narrowly watching the effect of her words upon her 
sister’s face ; ‘‘I was afraid lest you might hear it sud- 
denly from some one else—some stranger. I suppose 
you have not seen seen him yet, but he is here !”’ 

‘‘T know it,’? answers Belinda shortly, and very 
low. 

‘“You—you are not going to faint?” 

‘** Faint! why should I faint?’? with an accent of 
intense impatience, her eyes still riveted on the now 
again approaching figure ; ‘‘ do I ever faint ?” 

‘Would you like to go home ?”’ 

“Go home!” echoes Belinda, in an accent of fierce 
desperation; ‘‘why do you all sing the same song? 
why are you all determined that I must go home ?”’ 

“T thought you would wish it,’? replies Sarah 
anxiously. ‘‘I should if I were in your place. Do 
you not think it would be better ?”’ 

But she speaks to deaf ears. Her eyes, still fastened 
on her sister’s face, see that face’s lilies suddenly dyed 
with a most happy and loveliest flush. 

The sun has risen; he has touched the sunless snow 
on the Jungfrau’s crest, and all the world is rosy red. 
So then he has seen her! There is now no longer any 
fear of his departing unintentionally ignorant of her 
neighborhood. 

There is indeed time for one short pang of alarm lest 
he should do what in her heart she knows if he were 
wise he would do—and who knows how much of wis- 
dom these two years may have lent him ?—turn away, 
and knowingly avoid her! But apparently he is not 
wise. 

In a moment he has pierced the small portion of 
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crowd that still separates them ; pierced it with a good- 
will that would not have disgraced Miss Watson. She 
has one instant of such blissful anticipation—only a 
thousandfold intensified—as used to be hers in the Liit- 
tichau Strasse, at the sound of Tommy’s childish foot 
pattering up the stone stairs, and her love’s firm and 
eager tread behind it. 

The next moment they have met. Their unfamiliar 
right hands lie in one another; and they say—nothing. 
Of what-use to have mesmerized him hither by her 
eyes, and the insanity of her voiceless prayers, if she 
have nothing to say to him now that he hascome? But 
happily, though she and he are speechless, Sarah is not. 

‘*So it is you, is it ??? she says in a dry voice; ‘‘ now 
what eccentric wind has blown you here ?”’ 

He does not answer at once. Evidently, as of old, 
he has forgotten her presence. 

‘*T see that you still have your old trick of not an- 
swering me,’’ pursues she, running quickly on with a 
flightiness that conceals a good deal of real nervous- 
ness; ‘‘ but never mind: there ‘are places where I also 
am admired,’ as Goldsmith said. Belinda, do you know 
that twenty-five young gentlemen of different colleges 
are going to be so good as to call upon you between the 
hours of three and seven to-morrow ?”’ 

Belinda is struggling to rouse herself out of her in- 
toxication; already so far unintoxicated as to know 
that it is intoxication. 

‘* Are they ?”’ she says, with a weakly laugh; ‘‘I am 
sure that I am very much obliged to them.”’ 

‘*And meanwhile, what has brought you here ?’’ 
asks Sarah persistently, carrying on her determined 
talk as a shield to her sister’s emotion. 

Her speech has the effect of making Rivers, too, put 
down the wine-cup; of bringing him also back to the 
bald, sober morning prose of life. 

‘‘T have come to take my degree,’’ he answers; ‘‘I 
have been prevented by—by circumstances from taking 
it before.”’ 

So now she has heard his voice! To have touched 
his hand; to have met his eye; to have heard his 
speech! Is not this to have had her wish? Surely 
now sheiscontent. Surely now she will go home at ease 
and satisfied. But who was ever satisfied with one 
wish? What wish ever died barren, without engen- 
dering a hundred more ? 

‘The half-hour is expired !”’ says a voice. 

The Dresden quartette is complete. Perhaps it is 
this thought that, rushing simultaneously into three 
out of the four minds, strikes them momentarily mute. 
Sarah is, of course, the first to recover herself. 

‘“What a mysterious utterance !’’ she says, with a 
rather forced gayety ; ‘‘what half-hour? any particular 
half-hour ? You remember Mr. Rivers, do you not? 
Mr. Rivers, you know Mr. Forth, my—my brother-in- 
law ?” 

There isa slight unintentional hesitation before pro- 
nouncing, and a perhaps intentional slight stress in 
pronouncing the last word. Rivers has stepped back a 
pace or two, isolating himself from the augmented 
group; but at this summons he again advances, and 
except by the two signs of a sheet-white face and set 
teeth, is not to be distinguished from any other well- 
mannered young man making a bow. But the Pro- 
fessor would be slow indeed to mark the hue of any 
undergraduate’s or ex-undergraduate’s face, or to note 
whether his mouth were open or shut. 

‘“*The fly is waiting,’ he says, returning Rivers’ salu- 

.tation with cursory indifference. ‘‘ Belinda, I must beg 
you to accompany me at once, and not keep it waiting.”’ 


As he speaks, he looks at his wife, as one expecting 
and braced for fresh rebellion. But he meets with 
none. 

‘*Come along !”’ cries Sarah with alacrity ; ‘‘we are 
quite ready, are we not, Belinda? Enough is as good 
as a feast ; and we have supped full of pleasure. Good- 
by !? nodding with cool friendliness over her shoulder, 
and taking her sister’s hand. 

Belinda offers no resistance ; flaccidly she complies, 
and without one look at Rivers, with only a faint bend 
of her head in his direction, begins to follow the Pro- 
fessor of Etruscan out of the room. Rivers stands 
stupidly looking after them. ‘The tart imperativeness 
of her husband’s tone ; his employment of her Christian 
name ; her own dull docility—which of these is it that 
makes him feel as if some one had given him a great 
blow over the head with a club? Presently he begins, 
mechanically and purposely, to follow them. 

The crowd is thick at the entrance and on the stone 
stairs—the departing crowd. The quadrangle is full of 
vehicles. Footmen are few in Oxbridge ; but such as 
there are, are shouting their mistresses’ carriages: 
the humbler multitude are pushing, asking, struggling 
for their flies. Lucky ones are finding them and driving 
off; unlucky ones are vainly striving to identify horse 
or driver. Among the latter are the Forths. In 
coming out, they have been parted by the press—that is 
to say, the sisters have lost each other—the younger 
loitering in injudicious dalliance with some of her new 
sweethearts; the elder plodding on in dull and woolly 
oblivion of all but the iron necessity of following that 
cap and gown ahead of her. 

It is not till the elusive fly is at length found—till her 
foot is on the step, and Professor Forth is sharply 
urging her in by the elbow from behind, that she be- 
comes aware of having mislaid her junior. 

““Get in—getin!’’ cries he crossly; ‘‘what are you 
waiting for ?”’ 

‘*But Sarah !’? she says, awaking from her uncon- 
sciousness and looking hastily round ; ‘‘what has be- 
come of Sarah ? we cannot go without Sarah ?”’ 

He makes an irritated gesture. 

‘‘No doubt she has joined some other party; no 
doubt she will do very well: at all events, in this con- 
fusion it is impossible to attempt to find her ?”’ 

“Tt is much more impossible to go without her!” 
replies she firmly, withdrawing her foot from the step ; 
‘*T wonder that you should propose such a a thing !”’ 

‘*She is perfectly well able to take care of herself!’’ 
retorts he, recurring to his old and spiteful formula ; 
“she will find her own way home !”’ 

“Then I will find my own way home, too !’’ answers 
she indignantly, and resolutely turning her back upon 
him and the open fly-door. She is too indignant even 
to deign to observe whether he takes her at her word. 

The crowd is still issuing, issuing ; crossing the moon- 
lit square on foot; nodding good-night out of carriage 
windows ; away they go! She retraces her steps to the 
stair-foot. It is not pleasant work pushing against a 
human tide; and so she finds. It is bewildering to 
be staring into every face; peering under all the hoods 
and mufflers. And among all the faces, under all the 
hoods and mufflers, is no Sarah to be found. It is 
obvious that the Professor is right. She has found her 
own way home. 

The company is melting away so rapidly that, unless 
she wishes to be shut into the college for the night, she 
must needs follow her example. Well! there is no 
great hardship in that! She is in the mood when the 
abnormal, the unusual, seems more tolerable to her 
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than the accustomed, the everyday. Half an hour of 
solitude and midnight! Half an hour in which to be 
Belinda only—not Belinda Forth at all! Halfan hour 
in which to reckon with this night and its work! She 
has already made half a dozen steps along the stone 
flags of the quadrangle, when some one comes up 
behind her. Had she known that he would come up 
behind her, that she makes no sign of surprise, nor any 
pause in her walk ? 

‘* You are alone ?”’ he says with agitation. 

‘‘Tt seems so,’’ she answers. It is the same dry voice 
with which she had so often galled and chilled him at 
Dresden. 

‘* You have lost your—your party ?”’ 

‘*T have lost Sarah.”’ 

“‘ And your—and Professor Forth ?”’ 

‘“*He could not wait, and I could not go without 
Sarah.”’ 

‘** And he has left you behind—alone ?”’ 

She is silent, still speeding along in the moonlight. 

‘¢ And how do you propose to get home ?”’’ he asks, 
keeping up with and determinately addressing her. 

‘*T am getting home as fast as I can.”’ 

‘* You mean to walk ?”’ 

“*Tt looks like it.”’ 

Her tone is brusque and dogged; but if she hopes by 
its means to rid herself of her companion she is mis- 
taken. ‘ 

‘* In evening dress ?”’ 

‘** Pooh !”’ she says, with a hard laugh; ‘“‘ we are not 
so fastidious here, nous autres; I walk out to dinner 
every night of my life !” 

‘* But not alone ?”’ 

Her face darkens. ‘‘ No, not alone.’’ 

They have reached the gateway and Wren’s domey 
tower. She has stopped in her resolute walk; but in 
the stopping there is as much resolution as there was in 
the hurrying. 

‘* Here we part,’’ she says shortly ; ‘‘ good-night !” 

‘*'You must allow me to see you home,”’ he answers 
firmly. 

‘“‘T have already told you that it is absolutely un- 
necessary,’ retorts she roughly. 

There is an instant’s interval before his rejoinder. 
They are putting out the lights in the hall; the great 
building is greedily devouring half the moonlight in the 
It has embraced the 
fountain in the middle. It is not much of a fountain, 
but how pleasantly its little voice pierces through the 
noise of rolling wheels and human shoutings! For how 
many centuries could she gladly stand here listening 
to it ! 

+* You must allow me!’ with perfect respect, but ob- 
stinately. 

““T must not!’? Is the night-wind heady, like wine ? 
Her tone changes to one that is almost entreaty. ‘I 
had rather you did not; I ask you not !”’ 

Her incivilities had left him iron; to her pleading he 
is as wax. 

‘*It shall be as you wish,”’ he says, gravely bowing. 

There is nothing now to detain her, and yet she 
lingers an instant, as though expecting him to say 
something more. But he adds nothing. She turns out 
of the gateway and into the street, and walks fast and 
steadily up it. There are not many towns through 
which it would be judicious for a young and solitary 
woman to take her way, bare-headed and in flimsy ball- 
gown, at midnight; but about Oxbridge, Una, without 
her lion, might have strayed unassailed from sunset to 
sunrise. Involuntarily she slackens her speed a little, 


from the almost run with which she had begun her 
course, though still keeping at a moderately rapid walk. 
What cause is there for hurry? There is nothing now 
to hasten from; and Heaven knows there is nothing to 
hasten to ! 

She did well to be peremptory ; but after all, he was 
not very much in earnest; he did not press the point. 
It is much better that it should be so; but still, asa 
mere matter-of-fact, he did not. She looks up at the 
sky, which is spreading out the jewels it has kept 
hidden through the staring day, spreading them out for 

‘The fair city with her dreaming spires,”’ 
to look up at and admire ; all its bright belts and bears; 
its gods and goddesses. Then she looks suddenly round. 
There are still a good many people about, but no under- 
graduates ; for the University mother has gathered her 
curled darlings to her bosom for the night. 

The man, then, who is keeping pace with her, foot- 
step for footstep, twenty yards behind, is no under- 
graduate. She redoubles her speed again! Pooh! his 
presence has no reference to her. He is only taking 
the natural road to his hotel. But she does not look 
round again until the more bustling streets lie behind 
her; until she has reached the broad still thoroughfare 
where a range of gray colleges and a row of sentinel 
elms hold quiet converse with the stars. 

Then, as if the muscles of her neck had been moved 
by some one else, she not consenting, once again she 
turns her head. The hotels are long passed. If he is 
still following, it is she whom he is following. And lo! 
twenty yards behind her, there he is, stepping through 
the moonlight ! 

She gives a low, excited laugh. Well, they have both 
had their will then: he has not walked home with her ; 
she has not walked home alone. It is a compromise. 
Again she looks up to the heavens. What a lovely, 
lovely vault ! What seed-pearl of constellations! What 
great planet-diamonds ! 

The clocks have just begun to strike midnight; the 
city’s innumerous Clocks, cathedral, college, church ; 
the booming bell, the sharp strike, the melodious chime ! 
How nobly their loud wedded harmony floods the night! 
And is there one of the gardens—she has reached the 
suburb of villas and gardens by this time—that has not 
contributed the breath of its gillyflowers to make the 
boon air so sweet ? 

She walks on with her strong elastic tread. After all, 
it is good to be young: to have a fine ear for sound; a 
nostril sensitive to fragrance; and—the consciousness 
that behind you there is one protecting you where 
there is nothing to be protected from—guarding you 
where there is nothing to be guarded against. 

She has reached her own gate, and at it halts, her 
hand upon the latch. Here surely, under the egis of 
her own roof-tree—here, where that twinkling night- 
light shows the exact spot where her husband is ad- 
dressing himself to his slumbers—she may abate a little 
of her rigidity. 

Seeing her arrived, he too has halted; nor is it until 
by a faint motion of her hand she gives him leave to 
approach, that he ventures to draw near her. 

‘*Thank you !”’ she says with a smile; to which it is 
perhaps the moonlight that lends its quivering uncer- 
tainty ; ‘‘ but it was not necessary.”’ 

He neither disclaims nor accepts her acknowledg- 
ments. Gravely he unfastens the iron gate for her; 
while above his gold head the laburnum droops her 
gold curls. The moon has taken their color out of both, 
and substituted her own. Is he then still going to say 
nothing ? But as she passes through, he speaks: 
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‘¢T_I—am not leaving Oxbridge to-morrow. I shall 
be in Oxbridge atl to-morrow.”’ 

‘¢ Shall you ?”’ she says faintly. 

‘‘T have not done anything to forfeit your friendship, 
have I ?”’ he asks, while in the moonlight she sees his 
right hand tighten its nervous ‘clasp on one of the 
spiked iron uprights of the gate. 

She is quite silent. 

‘¢ Have 1?” he repeats, in a tone as of one who, 
though patient, will not go without his answer. (Is 
truth always the best to be spoken? Then let it be 
spoken !) 


** Nothing !”” 

‘Is there then any reason why I should not come 
and see you to-morrow ?”’ 

Silence again; her look wandering undecidedly over 
her flower-bed. 

‘**Ts there ?”? 

Her eye has caught the Professor’s night-light again 
—that ill-favored Jack-o’-Lantern that is to dance for- 
ever across the morass of her life. 

‘*None!’”’ she answers firmly; and with that firm 
‘** None !”’ she leaves him. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





NURSERY 


NEARLY all mothers must meet, sooner or later, the 
problem of how to rebuke or punish a sensitive child 
without wounding or destroying his self-respect. (The 
term self-respect here includes that mild form of self- 
esteem which often fortifies a child against discreditable 
acts). With different temperaments entirely different 
methods are necessary. Two children in the same 
family often need opposite modes of treatment. I 
therefore attempt to lay down no general rule, but ven- 
ture to give my own successful solution in one difficult 
case, hoping that it may prove at least suggestive in 
other and similar ones. 

Iearly found self-respect to be the basis of all good 
manifestations in my little daughter—the corner-stone 
upon which alone I could build firmly. If I made the 
mistake of correcting her fault in such a way as to 
lessen her self-respect, everything seemed to give way 
beneath us—I had nothing left to build upon. 

When she was three years old, I was startled into 
deep consideration of this matter. Up to this time she 
had been so habitually and cheerfully obedient that I 
rarely corrected her, and she lived in a joyous atmos- 
phere of approval very sweet to her soul. From the 
height of conscious rectitude she obeyed with the air of 
noblesse oblige, and her prompt and loving acquiescence 
led us to believe that no difficulty lay in the path of her 
development. But one day, in a sudden freak of tem- 
per, she did wrong, very wrong, and I, amazed and 
shocked, rebuked her quickly, little thinking how wrong 
it was for me to say, ‘‘ You naughty girl! Mamma 
does not love you when you do so!” Instantly my 
loving little daughter was transformed. She screamed, 
pushed me away, and sobbed herself into quiet at last 
in a far corner. Even after comparative cheerfulness 
was restored she repelled all my advances, and carried 
a strange, hard look in her face while she played with 
her dollies, ignoring my presence. 

Within a few hours she disobeyed me again, and, in 
reply toa gentle rebuke, said sullenly: ‘I not care— 
mamma not love me!’’ From that time, for two days, 
she showed a dogged, hateful spirit, willfully disobeying 
me, and always saying, ‘‘I not care; I not want to be 
good !”’ or, ‘I not good girl ; mamma not love me !” 

I saw, too late, that by calling her naughty, and 
making her think my love withdrawn, I had brought 
the sensitive little soul to despair. Self-respect and 
public respect were lost. She had no motive for good 
behavior. The three-year-old desperado was equal to 
any villainy. She despised the biandishments of the 
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mother who did not love her. Her lips were unrespon- 
sive to my kiss. She was absolutely cold and unap- 
proachable, yet with a most pathetic look of misery 
haunting her eyes. 

Finally, I knelt on the floor beside her, and very ten- 
derly explained that, however naughty she might be, 
mamma loved her just the same; that nothing she could 
ever do would stop mamma’s loving her. An incredu- 
lous, hesitant look was her only response. I then di- 
lated on my theme, saying always that I should love 
her ‘‘just the same.” ‘‘ Just de same?’ she repeated 
wonderingly. So, at last, I won my rebel. She clung 
to me convulsively, and kept asking in a soft, delighted 
voice such questions as these: “‘If I strike, does 00 love 
me just de same ?’’? And when I said that it would make 
me sad that I might be compelled to punish her, but that 
I should love her just the same, she would hug and kiss 
me in an ecstacy. For the next twenty-four hours she 
continued to propound, with wistful look, new conun- 
drums of childish infancy, always ending with, ‘‘ and 
00d love me just de same ?”’ 

At last she was fully reassured, and ever since, 
through all vicissitudes of discipline, she has had per- 
fect confidence in my unshaken love. 

Out of the exigencies of this occasion was evolved 
the scapegoat, which has ever since proved a brilliant 
success in our family. I saw that so long as she felt 
herself a ‘‘ good girl’’ she was loth to do anything un- 
worthy of her lofty ideal of herself, and that I must 
discover some way of correcting faults without discour- 
aging her and lowering her self-respect. 

Knowing that children enjoy personification, I vividly 
personified her cross, naughty, impulses as a naughty 
spirit who delighted in making trouble. ‘‘ When he 
sees a dear, good little girl like you he thinks, ‘ Now 
Ill get her into trouble ;’ so, when mamma tells you to 
do something he whispers, ‘ Don’t do it,’ and if you lis- 
ten to him all sorts of bad times begin.”? This struck 
her imagination forcibly ; the ‘‘ Naughty Cross,”’ as she 
named him, became a foe to resist on every occasion. 
‘““T won’t be cross, I will mind my mamma,” were often 
her audible answers to secret impulses. I always looked 
tenderly at her when she inclined to disobedience, and 
said: ‘‘ You good, sweet little girl, the Naughty Cross 
is trying to make you do wrong.’’ Often I would apos- 
trophize the Naughty Cross, saying sternly : “‘ Goaway! 
leave this good girl!” This spirited address frequently 
served as a diversion and ended all trowtle. Sometimes 
she would join with me in exorcising the tempter, even 
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giving herself a rousing slap in moments of righteous 
wrath, saying, ‘‘ Go away! I won’t be naughty !”’ 

Under cover of rebuking the Naughty Cross I was 
able to be far more severe and make more telling points 
than would have been possible in addressing her; yet 
she herself—the ultimate core of her—never was 
wounded or depressed by it. It was always, in her 
mind, a struggle between an upright little girl and a 
tempter. Her sense of honor and rectitude grew and 
blossomed, in spite of frequent episodes of discipline. 

Gradually she took the matter more and more into 
her own hands, and often came out triumphant from 
severe personal struggles. One day she turned away 
with a sullen frown in response to a maternal sugges- 
tion, and went to the window. I watched and waited. 
In a few minutes she came back with sweet, upturned 
face: ‘‘Is dis a pleasant ’ittle face, mamma?’ And 
when I kissed her she explained: ‘‘ De Naughty Cross 
tried to come in, but I went to de winner and asked 
Jesus to send him off.’’ 

She felt that she had a strong ally in Jesus and ap- 
pealed to Him for help with perfect confidence. 

Before she was five years old self-discipline was 
established ; she wrestled with and subdued her own 
bad impulses, and who shall say that her prayer of faith 


was not directly answered? Of course, this refers to 
her interior condition. Outwardly she was no paragon. 
She was robust, noisy, liable to mistakes of all sorts, 
full of social atrocities and altogether childlike. 

The best and sweetest phase of this development was 
that we never antagonized each other; even in our most 
tragic moments all my energies seemed directed against 
the Naughty Cross, and she felt that we were comrades 
in warfare with a mutual enemy. She has a tremen- 
dous will, but she has never found it out, because it has 
never been opposed to mine. She has a capacity for 
obstinate defiance that would have been a dreadful ele- 
ment in family discipline, but she has had no chance to 
develop it. Now, her will and obstinacy, if developed, 
will be used against the temptations of life, never, I 
believe, in opposition to her mother. 

I found that to forewarn her often averted trouble. 
If she came in hot, tired and dirty from play, I would 
exclaim, ‘‘ The Cross will be here in a minute! He 
sees you are hot and tired, and he knows you hate to be 
washed ; he thinks, ‘ Now I’ll catch her! Now I’ll make 
her naughty ! ” 

‘““He won’t!’? would be her heroic response, as she 
patiently underwent the penance of the wash-bowl. 

Mary IJ. Burton. 
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AmiD the domestic epochs of the year, what is so for- 
midable as the spring upheaval? After enduring the pre- 
monitory pains, then sustaining with what fortitude is 
possible the successive tremors of the shock itself, and, 
lastly, recovering by slow stages from the after-effects, 
one is almost ready (happy if only almost) to ‘‘ go to board- 
ing.’’ But by many repetitions of this discipline one learns 
to soften its rigors. 

Nothing does this so effectually as a thorough prepara- 
tion. There is, especially in country homes, a variety of 
‘*odd jobs,’’ such as only come once or twice a year, that 
are commonly left to be done ‘‘when we get through 
house-cleaning.’’ Nearly all of them may be done to 
better advantage at the outset. Let me assume that these 
hints are offered to the intelligent housekeeper who takes 
upon herself the actual administration of her small king- 
dom. Wise woman that she is, she will wish in the spring 
to repair the ravages of time, and even to advance a little 
the whole line of her fortifications. 

She may begin with her linen-closet. We all know how 
much faster house-linen wears in winter than in summer. 
It is usually an unpleasant surprise to find, upon a full 
and careful examination, that there are not actual defici- 
encies, but points that need unexpected reinforcement. 
Perhaps we need not put ourselves in the place of the 
young German countess, who envied her American friend 
her immunity from darning kitchen-towels ; but, without 
going to extremes, dainty darning is not by any means to 
be despised, if, perchance, there is any one in the house- 
hold capable of it. Everything in this department should 
be put in absolute order, those articles past wear con- 
demned and given away or put to baser uses; and, on 
some weekly cleaning-day, a perfect cleansing given to 
closets and presses, and a fresh and orderly disposition 
made of new and old stores. To those who have family 
sewing done at home, the late winter or early spring 
—least tempting for out-door employments—is a most 
favorable time for this work. The new table-linen, then, 


beautifully hemmed by hand, marked with pretty etched 
designs in indelible ink, if one of the daughters has a gift 
for such things; the new sheets and pillow-slips all fin- 
ished and laundried to perfection, the blankets cleaned 
and re-bound with a broad ribbon, the silk coverlet done 
at last, perhaps one or two new mattress-covers made, 
thin quilts of soft unbleached muslin, much pleasanter 
next the sheets than the mattress, with its hard tufts, and 


‘ much easier changed and cleaned; the mattresses, bol- 


sters and pillows thoroughly examined, and whatever 
repairs or renovations are needed accomplished, the house- 
keeper has an excellent piece of work to think of with 
satisfaction as done rather than with uneasiness as a bur- 
den in store. 

Where there are children, the spring review of the 
family wardrobe should come either a little earlier or a 
little later, as convenience dictates. Everything should 
run the gauntlet, restorations be planned, and purchases de- 
cided upon. Who knows how much more can be got out 
of a certain allowance by judicious planning? Closets, 
camphor-trunks and cedar-chests, or whatever takes the 
place of them, must be carried over from winter estate to 
summer estate. 

Then the store-room proper, the preserve-closets, the 
china-closets—all these demand the same severe scrutiny 
and energetic yet prudent reconstruction. When all this 
is done, with the extra washing which it always involves, 
you will be surprised, if it is your first trial of the method, 
to find how much of the terror of house-cleaning has de- 
parted. If you have the housekeeping instinct, you have 
found much satisfaction in your unhurried work as it went 
on, and you think of your closets with great complacency 
as you marshal your forces for the short and sharp cam- 
paign which must begin with the actual tearing up of 
rooms. 

But even in this it is best to conquer by small install- 
ments. Before the final rush, have everything in readi- 
ness, so that, without too much disorganization, a large 
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portion of the regular household work may be skipped for 
a fortnight. Lay in stores for a grand family picnic— 
plenty of appetizing edibles, such as may be set forth ata 
moment’s notice ; a boiled ham, a large joint of roast beef, 
some mince pies, canned meats and fruits—whatever suits 
your taste and purse that can be eaten without much im- 
mediate care of preparation. Above all, being well pro- 
vided with cheerfulness, good temper and health, a speedy 
triumph is certain. 
D. H. R. Goopa.e. 


A FAMILY DINNER. 
Vermicelli Soup. 
Oyster Fritters. Roast Turkey. 
Potatoes mashed. Salsify. 
Stewed Cranberries. Apple Pudding. Hard Sauce. 
Tea or Coffee. 


VERMICELLI Soup.—One knuckle of veal, about four pounds ; 
half a pound of lean ham, four quarts of water, one tablespoon- 
ful of salt, one teaspoonful of pepper, a bunch of sweet herbs. 
Boil very slowly for five hours and then strain into a jar to cool. 
When ready to use, take the cake of fat from the top and put 
over the soup to heat. Boil quarter of a pound of vermicelli 
twenty minutes, using just enough water to cover it, and then 
put in tureen, straining the soup on to it and serving very hot. 

OysTEk FRITTERS.—One pint of oysters ; bring them to boil- 
ing point in their own liquor; skim out at once and cuteach one 
in three pieces. Strain the liquor, and if there is not enough to 
make a large cupful add water. Beat three eggs light. Stir in 
to the oyster liquor a large cup of sifted flour and half a tea- 
spoonful of salt; add half a teaspoonful of soda dissolved in 
warm water, then the eggs, and last the oysters. Stir well, and 
drop by spoonfuls into boiling lard. Drain on brown paper, and 
serve hot. 

Roast TurKEY.—Dress and carefully wipe out the turkey. 
Make a stuffing of a quart of bread crumbs, quarter of a pound 
of salt pork or sausage chopped fine, an even tablespoonful of 
salt, a teaspoonful of pepper and a teaspoonful of thyme or 
savory. Moisten with half a cup of hot water, and a spoonful of 
butter melted in it. Truss neatly. Pour a cup of boiling water 
into pan, and allow three hours to an eight pound turkey, bast- 
ing very often. Twenty minutes before serving, dredge thickly 
with flour, and baste with a little melted butter. Skim off all the 
fat from the gravy, thickening it with one tablespoonful of 
browned flour. 

STEWED CRANBERRIES.—One quart of cranberries, one cup of 
water, one pint of sugar. Stew slowly, without stirring, half an 
hour, then pour into dish. 

Sautsiry.—Scrape the roots and throw them into cold water 
with a little vinegar in it. Let them lie an hour; then cut in 
pieces and boil till tender, about one hour, in well salted water. 
Drain off nearly all the water, and add one cup of cold milk. 
When it boils, add a large spoonful of butter and two tablespoon- 
fuls of cracker dust. Boil five minutes and serve hot. 

APPLE Puppine.—Three cups of fine bread crumbs, three of 
chopped apple, two cups of sugar, juice of one lemon and the 
grated peel, one teaspoonful of mixed cinnamon and mace, two 
cups of boiling water, one large tablespoonful of butter melted 
in the water. Put a layer of crumbs and a layer of apples till a 
deep dish is full. Pour the water in which the sugar, etc., has 
been dissolved over the whole, cover with a plate and bake an 
hour ; then remove plate and brown. 

Harp Savuce.—Half a cup of butter worked to a cream, two 
cups of powdered sugar. Flavor with half a grated nutmeg and 
the juice of a lemon. Beat very light, and pile on a butter plate. 
Set in cold place till used. 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

**Is coffee-drinking as unhealthful as many physicians insist, and has it 
any virtue in intermittent fevers ?’’—D. M. L., Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Ans.—-The question has had lately some very vigorous discus- 
sion, and here are two conclusions: The arraignment of coffee- 
drinking by the noted Dr. Bock, of Leipsic, as one of the chief 
causes of nervous diseases now so prevalent, is vigorously com- 
batted by the eminent Dr. Segur. According to the latter, it is a 
mental and bodily stimulant, assisting to convert the blood into 
nervous tissue, and thus recruit the nervous moving and thinking 


faculties ; it lessens the waste of tissue, and thus diminishes 
the amount of food necessary to support the system. Again, 
Dr. Segur declares that it will often cut short and cure attacks of 
intermittent fever ; in typhus fever it increases the excretion of 
urea, and so far purifies the blood without increasing tissue 
metamorphosis ; it tends to lessen coma and low delirium ; it is 
a diuretic in cardiac dropsy ; in opium-poisoning its efficacy is 
well known ; and, adds Dr. Segur, it is his chief reliance in yel- 
low fever. 


‘* What is the proper pronunciation of the word tomato? With us 
there has been a perpetual controversy since we saw ‘The Colonel, * and 
heard Mr. Coghlan’s method. What is the real American method.—C, 
L. Y., Philadelphia. ** 

Ans.—The answers given by Americans are as various as those 
of English folk who have been in the United States. Everybody 
knows that, although pronunciation is far more homogeneous in 
the United States than in the United Kingdom, there are distinct 
dialects even in the former favored country, that of the West 
varying widely from the accent of New England, and both from 
the curious snoring twang of the rural districts of the South. 
We have heard the love-apple called ‘‘ tomahto ”’ and ‘‘ tomato,’’ 
with the ‘‘o’’ sounded very distinctly in both cases, and also 
‘*tomatter ’’ in the States by persons from different districts and 
of different degrees of culture. In Boston, which city, by the 
way, is called ‘‘ Bawston ”’ by the inhabitants, the accent is of 
the broader kind, or ‘‘ very English,’’ as other Americans say. 
A Bostonian says ‘‘tomahto,”’ or, still more accurately, ‘‘ to- 
mahtah,”’ the exact pronunciation of the original word. 


**Can the ‘Household ° give any form of preparation for shampooing 
the hair, and can it tell me if headache is helped by the process, and 
oblige, B. B. M.** 


Ans.—The Druggists’ Circular gives the following recipe for 
the ‘‘dry shampoo,”’ considerably used by barbers, now gene- 
rally known as ‘‘sea foam:’’ Alcohol, eight ounces; water, 
sixteen ounces ; ammonia, one ounce; cologne, one ounce. It 
is rubbed on the head until the liquid evaporates. No subse- 
quent rinsing is necessary. A distinguished physician, who had 
spent much time at quarantine, said that a person whose head was 
thoroughly washed every day rarely took contagious diseases, but 
where the hair was allowed to become dirty and matted, it was 
hardly possible to escape infection. Many persons find speedy 
relief for nervous headache by washing the hair thoroughly in 
weak soda-water. I have known severe cases almost wholly 
cured in ten minutes by this simple remedy. A friend finds it 
the greatest relief in cases of ‘‘rose cold,’’ the cold symptoms 
entirely leaving the eyes and nose after one thorough washing of 
the hair. The head should be thoroughly dried afterward, and 
not exposed to draughts of air for a little while. 


**Is there any perceptible interval between the actual contact of a 
touch or a blow and the consciousness of it by the person touched or 
struck ?—R. Y. T.’” 

Ans.—The American Journal of Arts and Sciences said recently 
in a learned discussion of this subject: ‘‘ Sensations are trans- 
mitted to the brain at a rapidity of about one hundred and eighty 
feet per second, or at one-fifth the rate of sound ; and this is 
nearly the same in all individuals. The brain requires one-tenth 
of a second to transmit its orders to the nerves which preside 
over voluntary motion ; but this amount varies much in differ- 
ent individuals, and in the same individual at different times, 
according to the disposition or condition at the time, and is more 
regular the more sustained the attention.” 


**IT WOULD very much like to know how to preserve, pickle or candy 
fresh limes. If you can give me a recipe for either or all through THE 
CONTINENT, I shall be very grateful. And in answer to K. I would be 
Oracle No. 4. Put glycerine papers over, instead of brandy, and seal as 
usual. It is tasteless and harmless, and I find it effectual in the warm 
climate of California. This year, for jelly that has a smooth surface, 
I shall paint over with a light brush in glycerine, and seal; for jam or 
rough surface, rub both sides of the paper, then seal.—L. F.’’ 


‘*EDITOR CONTINENT : Neither tea nor coffee should be boiled for one 
moment. Roiling brings out certain acrid and unwholesome properties 
in both leaf and berry. The one should be steeped, boiling water dripped 
through the other. The almost universal use in this country, and this 
country alone, of such elaborate barbarisms as are indorsed by the edi- 
tor of your ‘Household Department,’ makes, to that extent, a decent 
cup of coffee an unknown thing to our people. The darkeys of San Do- 
mingo are ahead of us, and civilized, in this.—A TRAVELER.’* 

HELEN CAMPBELL. 








PETER CooPER was one of the few wealthy men of his 
day who did not, from the simple fact of his wealth, pro- 
voke the hatred of the ‘“‘irreconcilables.” ‘‘Few”’ is 
perhaps the correct term, but in point of fact it is not 
easy to name one other equally rich man who was less an 
object of envy to his impecunious fellow-citizens. The 
position of Justus Schwab and his fellow-reformers has 
not been publicly announced regarding this particular case 
of accumulated wealth, but presumably they hold that 
Peter Cooper ought to have ‘‘divided”’ after the man- 
ner prescribed by them for other mortals. Divided! 
Where will you find a man who has, upon the whole, di- 
vided more judiciously than he? The Cooper Union, in 
New York, is his monument. Costing near a round million, 
its free schools are devoted to the advancement of the use- 
ful arts and sciences. A skilled mechanic and inventor 
himself, the aged millionaire knew how hard it is for a 
poor boy to gain the instruction necessary for the best de- 
velopment of his talents, and from early forenoon until late 
in the evening the lecture and class-rooms of the vast 
building are thronged with students in all branches of 
technical and artistic learning. Mr. Cooper was literally 
a kind of patriarch in the great Babel of New York life. 
His ninety-three years weighed less heavily upon him than 
do threescore on most of us, and his familiar and vener- 
able figure, with its accessory wraps and cushions, will be 
sadly missed for many a day by frequenters of the Union. 
It has been said that few begrudged Mr. Cooper his great 
wealth, and the reason perhaps was that even in the com- 
mercial metropolis few had the moral audacity to credit 
themselves with truer views as to spending money than 
were possessed by this genuine philanthropist. On no one 
point are human beings so perfectly in accord as upon that 
of riches. Every man thinks that if things were as they 
should be he would be among the wealthy ones of earth, 
and a great many, it is to be feared, look with envious eyes 
upon the full coffers of richer men. How should it be other- 
wise when every one of us honestly believes that he ought 
to be richer than he is? Mr. Cooper was never the object 
of the envious hatred engendered by this almost universal 
feeling. He never received threatening letters, save from 
the insane ; he never found it necessary to be escorted by 
armed attendants, as is the case to-day with some of our 
moneyed magnates; and, though there are no doubt 
wretches who would violate his grave if they could hope 
to claim a ransom, it is safe to say that his ashes will be 
suffered to rest with such guard of honor only, as is vouch- 


safed by popular esteem. 
* 


*°# 
THE department of ‘‘ Notes and Queries’’ introduced on 
page 539 of the present number will be a regular monthly 
feature of THE CONTINENT, and will include such subjects 
as may be thought of general interest to our readers, or 


any considerable class of them. In the conduct of this we 
shall not be limited by any fixed or definite line. All sorts 
of inquiries will be published and answered, provided 
only they are of a character which seems suited for our 
pages. It is not intended to make it merely a bureau for 
private information—a substitute for an encyclopedia—nor 
a — puzzle-column for literary ruminants. Questions 





touching all subjects will be welcomed, provided they pos- 
sess the one essential—general interest; but the editor 
reserves the right of decision without appeal as to which 
questions are to be answered and which omitted. A record 
will be kept of all questions received, and such as may be 
deemed especially adapted tothe department will be select- 
ed for answer and comment. As the selection of a title for 
one of our editorial departments—Migma—has been criti- 
cised by certain of the wise men who invariably know just 
what others ought to do, we have chosen a double heading 
for this new department which will perhaps suit every- 
body. The meaning of the point of interrogation is plain, 
and if any find trouble with the Latin let them be heard 
from. The design is especially adapted to this use, be- 
cause. like good Dame Eleanor, 
‘* Each queer feature asks a query.”’ 


The following rules will govern correspondence designed 
for this department, and readers are cordially invited to 
contribute either questions or answers, always bearing in 
mind the fact that, while a score of communications may 
be received, only one can ordinarily be published. 


1—Letters designed for it should be distinctly marked with an 
interrogation point-above the address upon the envelope in 
which they are sent. 
2—The full name and address of the writer must accompany 
each inquiry; not for publication, but as a guarantee of 
good faith. 
8—Each inquiry must be written on a separate piece of paper. 
4—In answering inquiries always refer to the number of the 
query, and not to the number or page of the magazine. 
5—Answers may be by members of the editorial staff or from 
other sources, in which latter case the initials, name or nom 
de plume of the author will be affixed. 
#* x 
Hap the little book, ‘‘ Emerson as a Poet,’?! by Joel 
Benton, no other excuse for being, sufficient might be 
found in the beauty of its make-up. A new and very ex- 
cellent portrait of Emerson; from a photograph owned by 
Theodore Parker, is the frontispiece ; the cover, with its 
pine tree, Molian harp, and ‘‘ burly, dozing humble-bee,”’ 
is especially attractive, and the broad margins and clear 
type make a book which must satisfy alike both publisher 
and reader. A portion of the matter given was read at 
Concord on the day set apart to Emerson by the School of 
Philosophy ; but few alterations have been made, and the 
whole stands as an argument, or rather an impassioned 
appeal, for full recognition of Emerson’s place as poet. 
Mr. Benton is an ardent lover, but he is appreciative and 
critical also; and while many will question some of his ver- 
dicts, none will deny that his claim is in great part vindi- 
cated. That the poet must be studied to be understood is 
to be counted no more against his power than against that 
of Robert Browning ; and while it may be doubted if the 
truest poetry is that which requires such mental effort, 
there are enough passages whose beauty impresses itself 
at once and forever to entitle him fully to the name of 
master here as everywhere else. If Mr. Benton’s tone is 
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a little exaggerated, it is no more so than is demanded in 
the attempt to make plain something that has been denied, 
and its effect will certainly be to give a new and truer 
view to many who have refused to admit its claim. 
xx 

Proressor Rasmus B. ANDERSON’s notably well-per- 
formed task is ended, and the final volume of his trans- 
lation of Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson’s works is now before the 
public. ‘‘Magnhild’’! can hardly fail to attract attention, 
possessing, as it does, not only many of the author’s most 
striking merits, but also very pronounced and aggressive 
defects. It is a fashion at present to discourse at length 
on the singular purity and unworldliness of nature which 
is the birthright of these far northern nations, and critics 
insist upon the divine simplicity of Bjérnson’s heroines. 
In part they are right. Imagination is exalted by the 
solitude and silence of those wonderful valleys, and the 
deep blue waters of the fiords, in which nixies still frolic 
and the water spirits still lure bewildered boatmen to de- 
struction. Dogged fidelity and a deep and impassioned 
power of feeling are part of the northern inheritance, but 
conditions are all against a genuinely harmonious develop- 
ment. The shepherd maiden, singing like a seraph on the 
height where her flocks are feeding, and whose eyes are 
blue and deep as the water below, descends at night to a 
supper of black bread and cabbage soup; a home where 
herding is the only word that effectually covers the family 
life, and a grossness of thought and expression that make 
her prematurely wise with a one-sided knowledge that 
holds no real education, but simply leaves her the more 
open to the wiles of the first attractive stranger. 

Magnhild is the child of a Norwegian farmer, who sees 
her home and family swept away bya land-slide, and who 
is cared for and practically adopted by the village pastor. 
Her strange, irresponsive, unawakened nature is power- 
fully drawn, and her girlhood and the life in the pastor’s 
house are filled with the insight and picturesqueness that 
are inseparable from Bjérnson’s work. She marries a 
traveling saddler, a dissolute and frightfully unpleasant- 
looking object, whose power to fascinate is meant to be a 
mystery, and who guards and provides for Magnhild with 
devotion, seeking to preserve in her the innocence which 
has charmed him. Her voice has been trained during her 
life in the pastor’s house, but she ceases to use the gift, 
and is sinking into a mere household drudge, when roused 
by the advent of a famous musician, who brings his piano, 
and is soon followed by the wife of an officer, whose rela- 
tion to him is very evident. Some morbid freak causes 
her to resolve upon waking up the soul of Magnhild. 
She bends every effort toward bringing her to the notice of 
Tande, the musician, with the speedy result of making 
him unfaithful to herself. Then ensues a series of un- 
wholesome experiments, not only among the characters of 
the novel, but quite as evidently in the author’s mind, and 
the whole atmosphere is so befogged, the smell of sulphur 
so strong, that one prays for a keen wind out of the north 
that may, with one blast, disperse these mephitic vapors. 
Skarlie, the husband, who watches the whole with a half- 
cynical curiosity, has really more honesty and genuine 
human nature than any one, save the fat pastor, with no 
suspicion of his own solid value. The musician dies, 
Magnhild returns from travel with an old friend, and takes 
up work in a healthier fashion, and the lady, whose share 
in the general discomfort has been much to her mind, dis- 
appears with her unsuspecting and stolid husband. Alto- 
gether, in spite of very charming pictures, much intimate 
knowledge of character, and the charm of a style which 
loses little in the careful translation, ‘“‘Magnhild ”’ is the 
least desirable number of the series, and should have no 
permanent place in literature. 





(1) MAGNHILD. By Bjérnstjerne ‘Bjérnson. Translated from the 
Norse by Rasmus B. Anderson. Author’sedition. 16mu, pp. 223, $1.00. 
Houghton & Mifflin, Boston. 


A NEW club in London, semi-literary in character, has 
chosen the singular title of the ‘‘Sette of Odd Volumes.”’ 


TuE British Museum has bought the beautiful copy of 
Petrarch, purchased by Mr. Pickering at the Sunderland 
sale for $9750, paying for it $10,250. 


Mr. Epwarps, the inventor of the heliotype process, 
has printed a richly illustrated book, the record of a yacht- 
ing trip, only ten copies of which are published. 


‘* FIGURES OF THE Past,’’ by Josiah Quincy, one of the 
most delightful sets of reminiscences ever published, has 
gone into a fourth edition, which is selling rapidly. 


THE beautiful memorial edition of Irving’s works pub- 
lished by the Putnams, is limited to three hundred copies, 
each set of three volumes being numbered before delivery. 


Dr. Houmes is to write the life of Emerson for the 
‘* American Men of Letters’’ series, and this seems to re- 
fute the assumption of many, that his work hereafter 
would be found only in the pages of the Atlantic. 


THE letters of the late French critic, Paul de St. Victor, 
are being collected for publication by his daughter, and 
will soon be issued in Paris. Another more celebrated 
correspondence is also to appear there—that of Armand 
Barbés, the revolutionist. 


THE beautiful little ‘‘ Parchment Series’ of which D. 
Appleton & Co. are the publishers for this country, has in 
its latest issues, Keble’s ‘‘Christian Year,’’ ‘‘ The Imita- 
tion of Christ,’’ by Thomas a Kempis, and ‘Select Let- 
ters of Percy Bysshe Shelley.’’ ‘‘ French Lyrics,” selected 
by George Saintsbury, will soon follow. 


Mr. CHaRuLEs F. Lummis has published a few of his 
poems in a tiny book of birch bark, which may be had for 
twenty-five cents, by addressing him at Chillicothe, Ohio. 
The bark was gathered in the White Mountains, to the 
permanent injury, it is to be feared, of a number of valua- 
ble trees, and the poems are on various aspects of moun- 
tain scenery. 


THE May Century contains a supplement to Dr. Wash- 
ington Gladden’s ‘‘ The Christian League of Connecticut, ”’ 
in which he describes the overcoming of certain practical 
difficulties that arose. The articles have attracted wide 
attention in this country and in England, and deservedly 
so, Dr. Gladden being one of the most earnest and success- 
ful workers in such fields, while his power of literary ex- 
pression, always graceful and readable, has increased 
steadily. 


An American reprint of Professor Jowett’s edition of 
“Thucydides” has been issued by D. Lothrop & Co., ina 
finely printed and handsome octavo. The original edition 
was in two volumes as printed by the Clarendon Press in 
1881 ; the first containing the translation of the Greek text, 
and the second, elaborate notes on the text and the Bod- 
leian MS. Rev. Dr. Peabody writes an introduction to the 
American edition, for which Professor Jowett’s flame is 
sufficient guarantee, and the volume will undoubtedly find 
many readers. (8vo, pp. 724, $3.50). 


It is unfortunate for Mr. A. B. Muzzey’s ‘‘ Reminis- 
cences and Memorials of Men of the Revolution and their 
Families,’ that it must inevitably be compared with Mr. 
Josiah Quincy’s ‘“‘Figures of the Past,’’ one of the most 
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delightful books of the year. Mr. Muzzey’s book is an 
exceedingly faithful and minute chronicle, which will be 
of great value to all local historians, and there are many 
amusing bits of anecdote, but as a whole it fails to excite 
interest, and is not likely to attain popularity outside the 
circle of which it treats. (8vo. pp. 423, $3.50. Estes & 
Lauriat, Boston). 


THE problems which arise in the study of natural sci- 
ence, more and more popular with every year, are a stimu- 
lus to renewed philosophical investigation, and though the 
general reader is inclined to resent any demand for keen 
and long-continued attention, a pamphlet will be tolerated 
where an elaborate treatise would fail. Dr. McCosh is 
known as a powerful and vigorous thinker, and in the 
‘Philosophie Series” he has condensed this thought and 
freed it from every particle of irrelevant matter. ‘‘ En- 
ergy, Efficient and Final Cause,”’ is a discussion of the 
doctrine of Causation. His views appear to be a mixture 
of Chalmers and John Stuart Mill, with more than a sus- 
picion of Jonathan Edwards, but the argument is an 
interesting one and will stimulate discussion and investi 
gation. (Paper, pp. 55, 50 cents. Charles Scribner’s Sons). 


AT a meeting lately held in Baltimore by the subscribers 
to a fund for a memorial to Sidney Lanier, Mr. J. R. Tait 
said of him: ‘‘I remember his describing, when very 
ill himself, the condition of a brother poet of the South, 
with a laugh in which were blended sympathy and tender- 
ness, with a certain sense of the grotesqueness of the situa- 
tion. A poet wholived at a place—no, not a place, but a 
pump in the pine barrens, where thirsty locomotives 
stopped to drink, and where in a log cabin of smallest di- 
mensions, tapestried with pictures from the illustrated 
newspapers, the poet, an invalid, dwelt and wrote -and 
eared for his family. The laugh ended in something 
like asob, and there were tears in his eyes of admiration 
for the pluck and sympathy for the lot of one so much 
worse off than himself. And yet Paul Hayne has lived to 
write his elegy.”’ 


THE readers of THE CONTINENT who have followed Mr. 
Julian Hawthorne’s brilliant romance, ‘* Dust,’’ through 
several months will welcome it in its present form, the 
third number in ‘‘ Our Continent Library,’’ which has al- 
ready made many friends. The title is the least sugges- 
tive point in the book, which deals with the opening of 
the nineteenth century, and a set of characters all sharply 
defined, though at times it is the sharpness of a faithful 
painting and not of real life, a suspicion of melodrama 
being encountered here and there. The story is exceed- 
ingly complicated, the plot hinging on the hidden relation- 
ship of Perdita, Marquise Desmoines, to several persons 
in the story, and on the fortunes of Bendibow Brothers, a 
great banking-house, owing its origin to a fortune made 
in the South Sea Bubble period. The story opens with a 
picturesque description of English society at that time, 
and an accident to the Brighton coach, by means of which 
the hero, Philip Lancaster, is introduced to the reader. 
He meets Marion Lockhart, who, with her mother, lives 
in an old London house, part of which they let for lodg- 
ings. In time Philip and Marion marry, but there are 
many complications, resulting from Perdita’s love for 
Philip, her suicide at the last being the solution for all. A 
fine portrait of Mr. Hawthorne is the frontispiece of the 
volume. (12mo, pp. 402, $1.50). 


Miss ANNA BuckKLAND, in ‘‘The Story of English Lite- 
rature,’’ has done a work having no kinship with the ave- 
rage compilation, but full of suggestion as well as fact. 
In her modest preface she writes : ‘‘We shall not in this 
story of our literature attempt to deal with the philo- 
sophic history of thought, nor venture into the critical 
examination of special works, nor enter upon a search into 
the hidden meanings and explanations of early texts; 
these branches of 2 higher study are-left in far more able 


and scholarly hands, of whose labors this little ion is 
gratefully content to avail itself. This is only a story of 
English literature, and it is only told to those who come 
quite freshly to the subject, not as critics, nor even yet as 
students, but who, with awakening intelligence, are ready 
to have their eyes opened by literature to the beauty of the 
world around them, the sweetness of that love which fills 
our homes with blessedness, the nobleness of faithfulness 
to duty at any sacrifice and the glory of faith and pa- 
tience, enduring all things with hope and courage to the 
end. And through it all we shall endeavor to catch a 
glimpse of the hand of God, leading mankind onward and 
upward from age to age.’’ The difficult task is accom- 
plished with great skill. Miss Buckland writes easily and 
gracefully ; her estimates are, as a whole, exceedingly 
just, and the critic or student for whom she has declined 
to write, will find the book well worth careful reading, 
giving a far more coherent and intelligent idea of the sub- 
ject than any mere manual has ever held. (12mo, pp. 519, 
$1.50; Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., London and New 
York). 


In one point Mrs. Dahlgren has shown much wisdom 
in the plan and arrangement of material in her ‘‘ Memoir 
of John A. Dahlgren, Rear-Admiral United States Navy,” 
in that she has let journals and letters tell the story. Pro- 
perly speaking, this is rather a history of the United States 
Navy than genuine biography, and as history it has a very 
positive value, the journals holding a carefully-written 
yearly record which gives progress, or, more often, the 
want of it, in a very faithful, if exceedingly uninteresting 
manner. For a life which held so much valuable work, 
and so conscientious a devotion to duty, there is an almost 
inconceivable lack of real human interest. Mrs. Dahl- 
gren’s very feminine comments, interjections, italics of 
disgust and capitals of amazement when appreciation is 
wanting, are the only entertaining feature. Her style is 
Southern in all its characteristics, and its occasional 
grandiloquence a reminder of the once popular Miss 
Evans. Even in the final pages her description of some 
of his last words might have been written by the author 
of ‘“‘Beuiah.’’ ‘‘As he took the goblet in his hand he 
said, with that ineffable elegance uf diction he was wont to 
use,’’ ete. There are many reasons why a wife should not 
become her husband’s biographer, and they operate more 
strongly even than usual in the present case. It would be 
well-nigh impossible to make the life deeply interesting 
save in its connection with the civil war, and elements 
that in other hands might have been used to advantage 
are by their handling rendered often almost ludicrous. 
But it is a valuable record, and a less voluminous but 
far better likeness of the real man may by-and-by be 
given. (8vo, pp. 660, $3. _ James R. Whiomeen & Co.). 


NEW BOOKS. 


Stories Retold from Firdusi. 
With two Etchings by L. 


THE EPIc OF KINGS. 
mern. 
Poem by Edmund W. 
New York. 


By Helen Zim- 
Alma Tadema, R. A., and a Prefatory 
Gosse. 12mo, pp. 339, $2.50. Henry Holt & Co., 

A HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES: From the 
Revolution to the Civil War. By John Bach McMaster. In five vols. 
Vol. 1, 8vo, pp. 622, $2.50. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


SELECT LETTERS OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. Edited, with an In- 
troduction, by Richard Garrett. ParchmentSeries. 18mo, pp. 255, $1.25. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


GEORGE ELIOT. By Mathilde Blind. Famous Women Series. 16mo. 
pp. 290, $1.00. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 


GATHERINGS FROM AN ARTIST’S PORTFOLIO IN ROME. By James 
E. Freeman. 12mo, pp. 357, $1.50. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE PHILISTINES. No Name Series. 
325, $1.00. Roberts Brothers. 


THUCYDIDES. Translated into English. With Introduction, Margi- 
nal Analyses and Index. By B. Jowett, M.A. Edited, with a Preface 
to American Edition, by A. P. Peabody, D. D. 8vo, pp. 724, $3.50. 
D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 


16mo, pp. 
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1—Wry cannot the Government of the United States be sued 
for debt ? 

Will some brother, learned in the law, please furnish a 
brief authoritative answer ? 


2—Whuo was the subject of the ‘‘ Epipsychidion,’’ by Shelley ? 
Was she the lady of whom the poet wrote to his friend Peacock, 
in March, 1821: ‘‘I have made acquaintance in an obscure con- 
vent with the only Italian for whom I ever felt any interest ?”’— 
J.L.C. 


8—Whry was it that John Milton suffered so much obloquy, 
public and private, during his lifetime ?—BrEscuHIA. 

Professor Morley’s stirring commentary on Addison’s 
opening paper expounding ‘‘ Paradise Lost’’ (Spectator, 
No. 267, Routledge editions, London) enumerates Milton’s 
‘‘ critical neighbors.’’ The poet was not acceptable either 
at home or abroad. One of his latest reviewers wonders 
that he was not sent to the scaffold at Charing Cross, or 
tothe dismal prison which so speedily ended the life of 
Hutchinson. Milton, according to the phraseology of his 
Puritanic associates, was at once the railing Shimei, the 
blasphemous Rabshakeh, and the crafty Ahithophel of the 
Revolution. He had declared the marriage tie to be a 
nullity ; he had discountenanced every form of religion ; 
had abused Parliament, lauded Cromwell, cursed every 
one who attacked the Commonwealth; he had justified 
the execution of Charles the Martyr, slandered his memory, 
and allowed the newspaper which he edited to call Charles 
II “the young Tarquin,” and ‘‘the thing called his ma- 
jesty.”"—M. R. S. 


4.—WuatT is the whole of the inscripticn said to have been 
engraved on an old watch, beginning, ‘‘ Time is—the present mo- 
ment well employ ?”’—THoRA. 


“Time is—the present moment well employ ; 
Time was—is past—thou canst not it enjoy ; 
Time future—is not, and may never be; 
Time present—is the only time for thee.”’ 
LATHAM. 


5—How did the custom originate of using stained glass in 
church windows, and of hanging pictures on the walls ?—S. L. V. 

A high authority says: ‘‘ Besides constituting splendid 
ornaments, painted windows representing Scriptural sub- 
jects may serve to refresh the memory, to fix wandering 
thoughts, to place a familiar idea in a new light, to sug- 
gest some sentiment or awaken a spirit of inquiry. It was 
for instruction that pictures were anciently placed in 
churches. ‘Picture ecclesiarum sunt quasi libri laico- 
rum,’ ’’—Cu. A. COLE. 


6—How and when did the following sayings, or set of sayings, 
originate? ‘“‘ That I spent I had ; that I gave I have; that I left 
T lost.”—M. A. Y. 


An epitaph in St. George’s Church, at Doncaster, Eng- 
land, on ‘‘ A Charitable Man,” runs : 


** How now, who is heare? 
I Robin of Doncastere 
And Margaret my feare. 
That I spent, that I had; 
That I gave, that I have; 
That I left, that I lost.’’ 


7—I HAVE noticed recent allusions to the manufacture of glass 
coffins. Am I wrong in thinking that this is no new thing, as 
seems to be claimed ‘—H. K. 

Coffins have been made of glass. In the Musée du 
Louvre there are several which were found at Persepolis. 
Strabo, according to Mr. Nesbitt, asserts that the body of 
Alexander the Great was deposited in a sarcophagus of 
this material.—Cu. A. CoLE. 


8—WnuatT are the most conclusive evidences of early Pheni- 
cian civilization ?—A. C. H. 

Pheenician civilization has its greatest glory and the 
plainest mark of its early existence in the invention of 
alphabetic writing. Besides navigation, architecture, me- 
tallurgy and embroidery, Professor Rawlinson reminds us 
in ‘‘ The Origin of Nations,’’ that the Phoenicians excelled 
also, at a very early date, inthe manufacture of glass, in 
dyeing, and perhaps in music. 


9—May I trouble some kind reader to refer me to any printed 
authority for the punishment of ‘“‘one Andrew Low, junior,”’ 
who broke into Mr. Ling’s house at New Haven, in 1643, took 
thence some ‘strong water . . . and 6d. in money,’’ and re- 
maining “‘ horrible obstinate and rebellious against his parents, 
and incorrigible,’ is ordered by the court to be as “‘ severely 
whipt as the rule will bare, and work with his father as a pris- 
oner, with a lock upon his leg so that he may not escape ?”’— 
SENEX. 


10—WanTED—the date of the commencement of the con- 
struction of the great cupola of the Cathedral at Florence by 
Brunelleschi. The architect had for years, in the early part of 
the fifteenth century, a great deal of trouble to bring the civic 
authorities to a sense of his powers, and a host of envious com- 
petitors to obstruct him. Q. L. 


11—“‘ ’Twas impious then (so much was age revered) 

For youth to keep their seats when an old man appeared.”’ 
This is the translation to a motto from Juvenal which heads 
one of Steele’s papers on ‘‘ Polite Behavior,’’ where Sir Richard 
quotes the following pretty story, which I would very much like 
to trace to its origin: ‘“‘ It happened at Athens during a public 
representation of some play exhibited in honor of the common- 
wealth, that an old gentleman came too late for a place suitable 
for his age and quality. Many of the young gentlemen, who ob- 
served the difficulty and confusion he was in, made signs to him 
that they would accommodate him if he came where they sat. 
The good man bustled through the crowd accordingly ; but when 
he came tothe seats to which he was invited, the jest was to sit 
close, and expose him as he stood out of countenance to the 
whole audience. The frolic went round all the Athenian 
benches. But on those occasions there were also particular 
places assigned for foreigners. When the good man skulked 
toward the boxes appointed for the Lacedemonians, that 
honest people, more virtuous than polite, rose up all to a man, 
and, with the greatest respect, received him among them. The 
Athenians, being suddenly touched with a sense of the Spartan 
virtue and their own degeneracy, gave a thunder of applause, 
and the old man cried out, ‘The Athenians understand what is 

good, but the Lacedemonians practice it.’”” Enw. M. HENRY. 


12—Wnuart authority is there for the popular legend concerning 
skiagraphy as the origin of portrait painting ? 

There is a translation by Lodge of Winckelman’s “ His- 
tory of Ancient Art,’ methodized into two volumes, and 
published by J. R. Osgood & Co., Boston. No one dis- 
putes Winckelman’s authority about the classic periods ; 
but only a very small portion is devoted to painting in its 
earliest state. The legend by Pliny which relates,the de- 
lineation of a shadow or a shade runs thus: The daughter 
of a certain Dibutades, a potter of Sicyon, at Corinth, 
struck with the shadow of her lover, who was about to 
leave her, cast by her lamp upon the wall, drew its outline 
with such force and fidelity that her father cut away the 
plaster within the outline, and took an impression from 
the wall in clay, which he baked with the rest of his pot- 
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tery. But there are numerous other claimants, Dr. 
William Smith reminds us, to the honor of having invented 
skiagraphy. LATHAM. 


13—WHERE are these two stanzas, touching the execution of a 
French woman Communist to be found? Apparently she was 
one of a group sentenced to be shot : 

‘* Powder and bread 
Gave out together ; 
Droll! to be dead 
In this bright weather ! 


“*¢ Jean, boy, we might 
Have married in June! 
This the wall? Right ! 
Vive la commune !’ ”’ E. C. 
14—WILL any one of your readers oblige me with a description 
of the piece of plate used by the French sovereigns and wealthy 
nobles in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries called a ‘‘ nef?’’ 
The French metal work of the fourteenth century was highly 
prized throughout all Europe. M. P. 


15—(a) I AM, or rather was, a mechanic, and worked at my 
trade for nearly four years ; but so many of my friends thought 
it such a degraded position, that I gave it up, and am now sales- 
man in a wholesale store; but I find that in one thing the me- 
chanic is on top of the ladder—he is comparatively independent. 
Now, I cannot understand why mechanics are looked down on 
in the United States, so that they are not so well received soci- 
ally as clerks. I left school young, but have taken to reading, 
and have quite alibrary of my own. (0) What is the most suit- 
able age fora man to get married? I am twenty years old, 
and would like to marry as soon as I can afford it. Do you think 
it advisable ? N. O. L. A. 

(a) The tendency of people to separate into social 
classes, according to their several modes of earning a 
living, is so general that it may be termed universal. It 
is based on the great natural law that we become more or 
less like those with whom we associate, and find the com- 
panions of our leisure hours among those with whom we 
are thrown in our daily employments. That aclerk has a 
better chance socially than a mechanic has is probably 
true, and it is one of the many absurdities of which 
modern social life is full. The mechanic is often the better 
man of the two, morally, physically and intellectually, and 
it is to be feared that the true reason why society prefers 
the clerk is the very superficial one of clothing and per- 
sonal appearance. The clerk can, if he likes, dress so that 
he will look nearly as well as a millionaire. ‘ This the me- 
chanic cannot very well do without taking a deal of 
trouble. The reason is a very poor one, but its force is in- 
disputable. (5) It is impossible to give a definite answer 
to this, because of the infinite differences that are possible 
in character and circumstances. Twenty-five years is 
commonly regarded as a good average for a man; but the 
one great essential is to know whether or no you have 
found the right woman. When she is found the mere 

-question of age is of small consequence. 


16—Wuat is the correct costume for a groom at a twelve 
o’clock (noon) wedding? Are gloves and white necktie admis- 
sible? By answering you will oblige a constant reader. 

Pr. W.S. 

Gloves and white ties are generally associated with 
evening dress, which is ‘‘ inadmissible ”’ before six o’clock 
P. M. or thereabout. For a twelve o’clock wedding the 
best taste would indicate a frock coat, plain tie or scarf, 
and either no gloves at all or such as one might wear in 
the street. 

17—TuHERE is in Robert Burns’ poems a sentence which reads 
thus: ‘‘ Man’s inhumanity to man makes countless thousands 
mourn.’’ Will you please say whether this sentence or idea is 
found anywhere else, and if the word ‘‘ thousands ”’ is changed 
to ‘ millions?’’ It is claimed that it is so in either Shakspeare 
or Cowper, but we are unable to find it. A. 8. B. 

Will some one who knows please answer ? 


REFERENCE CALENDAR. 


(THIS COLUMN IS INTENDED AS A RECORD FOR REFERENCE, NOT As 
A SUMMARY OF CURRENT NEWS.) 


March 7.—The envoys from the Queen of Madagascar to the 
Government of the United States were officially received by the 
President in Washington, having previously ratified the treaty 
as proposed by U. 8. Consul Robinson two years since. At pre- 
sent there are indications that France will declare war against 
Madagascar, with a view to establishing her own supremacy. 

(See ‘‘ Three Visits to Madagascar,’’ by W. Ellis, Philadelphia, J. E. 
Potter; ‘‘History of M.,’’ Am. 8. 8S. Union: J. Pfeiffer, ‘‘Travels 
in M.,’? N. Y., Harpers’; Harpers’ Magazine, Vol. XVIII, p. 586; 
Scribner’s Monthly, Vol. I, p. 639). 

March 8.—The funeral of Alexander H. Stephens, late Gov- 
ernor of Georgia, took place in Atlanta. It is estimated that 
eighty thousand persons witnessed the procession. 

(The principal literary works of Mr. Stephens are: ‘‘A Constitu- 
tional View of the Late War Between the States;*’ ‘‘A Review of the 
War Between the States;’’ ‘‘ Reviewers Reviewed ;’’ ‘‘A History of 
the United States.’’ See also ‘‘A.H. Stephens in Public and Private 
Life, with Letters and Speeches, ’’ The Nation, Vol. II, p. 519, and Vol. 
XXVII, p. 241. A sketch of Mr. Stephens will be published in No, 64 
of THE CONTINENT, with portraits and other illustrations], 

March 9.—A Socialistic outbreak occurred in Paris, and like 
disturbances threatened other parts of France and certain of the 
Spanish provinces. In Paris the military was called out and a 
number of arrests were made. It was resolved by the authori- 
ties that foreigners who were concerned in the riots should be 
expelled from the country. 

{See Scribner’s Monthly, Vol. XVI, p. 387; Penn Monthly, Vol. X, 
p. 285; The Nation, Vol. XXVII, p. 207: Old and New, Vol. VIII, p. 
422-525 ; ‘* Nordhoff*’s Communistic Societies of the U.S.,°’ N.Y., Har- 
pers’; ‘‘J. H. Noyes’ History of American Socialisms, ’’ Lippincott). 

March 10.—M. Coumondouras, a Greek statesman of world- 
wide repute, died in Athens. For twenty years he has been a 
leader in the affairs of modern Greece. 

(See ‘*The Greeks of To-Day,’’? by C. K. Tuckerman, G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, N. Y.; ‘‘ Modern Greece,’’ by H. M. Baird, Harpers’, N. 
Y. ; Contemporary Review, Vol. XXXVI, p. 164). 

March 11.—A great indignation meeting was held by the So- 
cialists in Paris. Prince Gortschakoff, ex-Chancellor of the 
Russian Empire, died at Baden-Baden. He was born in Moscow, 
in 1798, and has been engaged in the diplomatic service of suc- 
cessive Russian sovereigns ever since he came of age. He wasa 
warm friend of the United States during the civil war.——The 
three days ending with March 11th will be remembered as the 
period assigned for a ‘‘ planet-shaking ”’ storm by a Canadian 
‘* weather prophet.’’ Many millions of people put faith in his 
forecasts, and. sought to assure their own personal safety in va- 
rious ways. An ordinary March storm occurred within the limit 
named, but there was nothing of a generally terrific nature. 

* (See articles on ‘‘ Meteorology’? in Nature, Popular Science Monthly 
and American Journal of Science). 

March 15.—A violent explosion, generally supposed to have 
been the work of Irish ‘“ patriots,’’ occurred in the Local 
Government Board Offices in London. 

March 17.—Lady Florence Dixie reported an alleged attempt 
upon her life by masked ruffians near London, whom she sup- 
posed to be Irish “‘ patriots.’”’ She is generally believed to be 
the victim of hallucination. 

March 19.—In the Canadian House of Commons, a resolution 
was carried favoring the re-enactment of a reciprocity treaty on 
the basis of that of 1854, the mover holding that the United 
States is the natural market for the surplus Canadian produce, 
and that the throwing open of the fisheries will furnish an 
equivalent for the balance of trade. 

(See ‘‘Reciprocity Treaties,’ Penn Monthly, Vol. V, p. 529; Hunt's 
Merchants’ Magazine, Vol. XII, p. 262). 

March 22.—The body of John Howard Payne, author of 
‘* Home, Sweet Home,’ was landed in New York, and received 
with suitable ceremonies. 

(He was the author of a number of dramas— ‘‘ Ali Pasha, ’’ ‘‘ Charles 
II, *’ ‘‘Clari,*? ete.—which are published by E. 8. French. His most 
important play is ‘‘ Brutus; or, The Fall of Tarquin, ’’ published by 
Munsell. (See Every Saturday, Vol. X, pp. 505-515). 

March 25.—Postmaster-General Timothy O. Howe died. 

March 28.—Gen. A. B. Buford died in Chicago, aged 76 years. 

April 4.—Peter Cooper died in New York, aged 93 years. 

April 5.—A number of arrests of Fenian suspects took place 
in England, and great excitement prevailed on account of 
alleged incendiary plots against the government. 





DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE—AN EPISODE. 


BY H. C. FAULKNER 


I. 
(From Mme. Dougan, Milliner, to Mr. Wilson, Broker.) 


Mr. WItson, 101} Wall St. N2W YORK, Now. 2, 1882. 


Dr. to Mme. Dougan, Cr., 
Importer of Hats and Bonnets, New York and Paris. 


| To One Bonnet 
Delivered to Miss B. at her house. | 
| Ree’d Payment, l 
| Mme. Dougan, per C. | 





II. 


(From Mrs. Wilson, New York, to her mother, Boston.) 
1302 FirtH AVENUE, Nov. 4, 1882. 

Oh, mother, Iam perfectly wretched! Robert isa villain ! 
We were so happy, and now the canker-worm of—you know 
what the poet says the canker-worm does to the peaceful 
household. We were so happy; Robert gave me every- 
thing I asked for, and was the most indulgent of husbands 
—and now I am a forsaken wife. I feel, dear mother, just 
as Modjeska looks in the play when she sinks down with a 
stony stare and her dress drapes around her so beautifully. 
My dress won’t drape at all, though I have sunk down lots 
of times. I must tell you all about it. You see Robert 
has been in the habit lately of staying down town on busi- 
ness until quite late ; he said that important contracts were 
being decided and he would make lots and lots of money, 
and could sign his check next year for a hundred thousand 
dollars if everything went well; though I don’t see why 
he should wait until next year to do that, for he has a 
number of check-books in the house which look the easiest 
thing in the world to fill out: he showed me how once. 
I’m sure I could sign one for as many figures as the line 
would hold, but he never lets me; he says I don’t under- 
stand business, but I’m sure I understand an easy thing 
like that. I didn’t think anything of this, until now ; in 
the light of later facts, I can see that he does not love me 


enough to let me keep a pretty check-book of my own. 
But as I was saying, I did not think anything of his stay- 
ing away late, until yesterday, when he left his office coat 
at home for me to send to the tailor’s to be made over or 
something—have a new breadth put in the back, I think. 
And speaking of breadths, mother, you ought to see my 
new Paris dress with the gold embroidery down the skirt, 
with ever so many flounces of lace and the most lovely but- 
tons. Well, as I was looking at it (I mean his coat) a bill 
dropped out of an inside pocket—an inside pocket—just 
think of it! I don’t know how it came to fall out, for 
I am sure I would not do such a thing as to rummage into 
my husband’s pockets. A lot of other things fell out too 
from all the other pockets, but they were only money and 
things. I took the bill up, and the strangest thing is that 
it persisted in flying right open before my eyes without 
my ever touching it. And what do youthink it was? Oh, 
mother! that I, your daughter, nurtured in the exclusive 
east wind of dear old Boston should be so disgraced. It 
was this bill from Mme. Dougan, the milliner, which I 
enclose, my husband’s name as plain as can be; and only 
to think of it, a bonnet to Miss B. at her house. Oh, the 
shame of it! If it had been a diamond pin now, or a horse 
and carriage, if would not have been so bad—but a bonnet! 
Oh, the brazen huzzy! Miss B. indeed! I should like to 
scratch her eyes out! I know she is some insignificant 
doll-faced, long seal-skin-ulster girl. And, mother, sup- 
pose he knew her when we were engaged. Oh, I shall 
die! I know I shall! We have only been married six 
months. He must have known her. What shallI do? I 
have taken off all the jewels he has given me except my 
diamond ear-rings : they are too pretty to give back; he 
would only send them to Miss B., I suppose. Yes, I will 
keep them just to spite him. I have packed up all my 
dresses that he has bought for me, except my last new one, 
the Paris one—you ought to see it, mother. Now write at 
once and tell me whatto do. Your own 


LITTLE CARRIE. 


P.S. It fits me beautifully, and of course I must have 
something to cover my back. 


Iil. 
(From Mrs. Armstrong to her daughter, Mrs. Wilson.) 








THE WESTERN UNION 


TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 








NUMBER SENT BY | 


256. Pe a 


REC’D BY 


A. B. 





Cuscx. 
Collect. 





~ Received at 1791 BROADWAY. 
Dated—Boston. 


November 5th, 1882. 


To—Mrs. RoBERT WILSON, 1302 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


He is a wretch. 


Come to me at once. 


ELLEN E. ARMSTRONG. 








TY. 
(Mr. Wilson to Mrs. Wilson.) 
1014 Wat St., Noo. 5, 1882. 
Dear LittLe Wirey: I am very sorry that I cannot 
be home to dinner to-night. I must see some gentlemen 
on business and shall not get through until late. Don’t 
sit up for me, and don’t be nervous. I do not think you 
have been very well for the past day or so. Now be care- 
ful of your little self. With much love, Hussy. 


¥. 
(Mr. Wilson to Dr. Brooks.) 
1014 WALL Sr., Noo. 5, 1882. 
Dear Doctor: Will you call and see my wife some 
time to-day. Iam afraid her nerves are out of order; she 
has not been herself for a day orso. Perhaps she is not 
wholly well. 
Yours, 
R. A. Wirson. 
541 





IN LIGHTER VEIN. 





VI. 
(Mrs. Wilson, New York, to Mrs. Armstrong, Boston.) 





eaten THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 














Check. 


Receiver’s No. | Time Filed. 
140 12.30. | Paid. 





Send the following message, subject to the ; ase 
usual terms, which are hereby agreed to. November 5, 1882. 


To—Mrs. ARMSTRONG, 999 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


It is too much. Meet me at depot. It leaves at three. 
CARRIE WILSON. 








IX. 
(A Leaf from Dr. Brooks’ Visiting Book.) (Conductor’s Report.) 


Nov. 5th.—Called at Mr. Wilson’s house at five o’clock [yy yy (Ra eee eae 
to see Mrs. W. at request of her husband, who said she | N.Y. axp N.H. rain Popes ergeNeD 
was ill. Servant said Mrs, W. had gone to Boston. She | Burtons,Conductor. Trip—N.Y. to Boston, Nov. 5, ’82. 


cannot be very sick. Item—five dollars for the call. 





Seat. Name. Destination. 


Vill. Sip) PRETO loses bared cy 
(Found by Mr. Wilson on his Library Table.) 
Nov. 5th. 


Mrs. Wilson. | Boston. 

8S. W. Onatrip. Springfield. 
Mrs. Onatrip. | 33 
Miss Onatrip. i 
Master Onatrip. Ki 
Maid. ie 


| 
| 


Mr. Wiison— 

Sir: I leave your roof, which cannot shelter me any 
longer. I go to my dear mother who will protect her 
outraged child. More than widowed, and with a broken 
heart, I cast down the idol which was enshrined in my 
heart. Go to your Miss B. 

Farewell for ever, 
Your DECEIVED WIFE. 





G. W. Spooner. 


New Haven. 
Mrs. Spooner. se 


SCODHAIAMIP WDE 


= 


| 
(Over.) | 








x. 
(Mr, Wilson, New York, to Mrs. Wilson, Boston.) 





THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 











Receiver’s No. | Time filed. ~ Check. 
27. | 8.05 Paid. 





Send the following message, subject to the 


usual terms, which are hereby agreed to. ; November 6, i882. 


To—Mrs. R. A. Witson, care Mrs. ARMSTRONG, 999 Beacon St., Boston 
What is the joke? Keep me posted. 














RoOstat A.WILSON 
BANKER * BROKER 
AWA Wart Street NY 
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IN LIGHTER VEIN. 


543 





XII. 
(Mrs. Armstrong, Boston, to Messrs. Doem & Sharp, Attor- 
neys, New York.) 
999 Beacon Srt., Woo. 6, 1882. 
GENTLEMEN. I desire you to commence an action for 
the divorce of my daughter, Caroline Wilson, from her 
husband, Robert A. Wilson, of New York, alimony to be 
arranged for as large an amount as possible. I should 
desire matters to be expedited, and will place myself and 
daughter in your hands, to do whatever you may direct. 
We, of course, should desire the affair to be arranged 
without publicity if possible. I enclose the document, 
a bill from a Mme. Dougan, milliner, which will be our 
principal piece of documentary evidence, and I also en- 
close a short statement of the actions of Mr. R. A. Wilson 
which have compelled us to take this step. 
Very respectfully yours, ELLEN E. ARMSTRONG. 


XIil. 
(From Messrs. Doem and Sharp, Attorneys, to Mr. Wilson.) 
Now. 9, 1882. 


v8. 


CAROLINE WILSON, of Boston, 
ROBERT A. WILSON, New York. 


Rosert A. WILson, EsQ.— 

Str: In pursuance of the instructions of our client, 
Caroline Wilson, of the City of Boston, County of Suffolk, 
State of Massachusetts, we forward herewith the charges 
and specifications of an application for divorce and ali- 
mony for the aforesaid Caroline Wilson from Robert A. 
Wilson. We shall be pleased to be referred to your attor- 
ney, who will doubtless file your answer within the suc- 
ceeding twenty days. We have the honor to be 

Your most obedient servants, Donmm anp SHARP. 


XIV. 
(Mr. Wilson to Mrs. Armstrong.) 
New York, Nov. 9, 1882. 

DEAR Mrs. ARMSTRONG: Have you all gone crazy? 
What infernal nonsense is this youare playing? My busi- 
ness presses me so that I cannot leave, or I should be in 
Boston. If this isa joke it has gone far enough. First, 
Carrie leaves me a most enigmatical epistle, in which she 
says ‘‘ Go to your Miss B.,’’ and saying she is going home 
to her mother. Perhaps it is a laudable desire on her part to 
wish to see her mother, but why does she insist on my going 
tosee a Miss B.? What Miss B.? I fear Carrie is not well; 
be sure and have advice from your old family physician. I 
sent Dr. Brooks to see her the day she left on this remark- 
able trip, but he tells me he did not see her. Next, I re- 
ceived a letter that I wrote her, returned with ‘‘ unopened”’ 
written on the envelope in her writing. Then some lawyer 
firm send a most astounding document for me to answer 
through counsel : said document being charges upon which 
are based an application for divorcee by one Caroline Wil- 
son, wife of Robert A. Wilson, etc., etc., whichalso bristles 
over with the remarkable ‘‘ Miss B.’”? Confound it, I can 
stand a deal, and I like a joke, but this suits me too well. 
What possessed Carrie to run off to Boston without warn- 
ing, just on the eve of her birthday too? I had bought 


her a bonnet of Mme. Dougan, and her friend, Miss Bond, 
was keeping it for me. I wanted to surprise her with it. 
For Heaven’s sake, write or come home with Carrie at 
once. Iam nearly crazy with anxiety about her and my 
business combined. It was the very worst time she could 
have chosen to launch out into the role of humorist, for I 
see my way clear to make a fortune if I can attend certain 
meetings for the next few days. Telegraph me or do some- 
thing at once. Yours anxiously, ROBERT. 
P. 8. I enclose a letter which came for Carrie the other 
day. 
XV. 
(From Miss Marion Bond to Mrs. Wilson, forwarded by 
Mr. Wilson.) 
1200 Firtu Ave., Nov. 6, 1882. 
Ma CuErRE: I did not see you at Mrs. Bellows’ ball last 
night. I hope you are not ill. Hverybody was there—the 
Watkyns, the Bruyngies—everybody. Mrs. Watkyns wore 
a lovely shrimp pink satin with the skirt looped with dia- 
mond ornaments that were worth at least ten thousand 
dollars. I wore that new dress I showed you when you 
were here the other day. You remember, of course—the 
pale blue with the real Spanish lace, and I fear I have com- 
pletely ruined it. That clumsy Dick Bellows was passing 
me a glass of wine, and he spilled it right down the front 
and made two fearful spots. He looked frightened to 
death—-you know he is just from college—but I told him 
it was nothing, and waltzed with him afterwards to make 
him feel that I forgave him. They say he is very rich in 
his own name. No, there is nothing between Mr. Harper 
and myself. I perfectly detest him, and I wish people 
would stop talking about us. Even if he did dance twice 
with me the other evening (he is a beautiful partner), it is 
no reason why everybody’s tongue should begin torun. I 
declare, my tongue is running. I sat down to write this 
to ask you to come over to my house to-morrow. I’ve got 
something wonderful to show you. It belongs to a friend 
of mine, and her husband is going to give it to her for a 
birthday present. It is the loveliest bonnet—oh! there 
now, I’ve told you what it is, and I know your husband 
would be very angry if he knew I had told—gracious! 
now I’ve told you who it is for. How stupid! I never 
could keep a secret. You remember at school I used to 
tell everything. But do come over and see it; it is just 
too lovely. You know Dougan does get the most stunning 
things sometimes. By the way, I met Elsie last night. 
You remember her at school. Well, you know she mar- 
ried that rich Tom Chamberlin last year, and had such a 
swell wedding and such a trousseauz from Paris. Well, as 
I was saying, I met her last night, and would you believe 
it—but of course you wouldn’t—she had on precisely the 
same dress she wore last fall at Mrs. Howard’s ball. I 
was never so much taken aback in my life. They do say 
he has failed, but Mr. Williams failed the other day and 
his wife has got a number of new diamonds, but I never 
did understand business, did you? HowI do run on! Now 
don’t forget to come over to-morrow early, and then we 
will go out to luncheon at Del’s. Mother sends love. 
Your own MaRIon. 
P. 8. It is all covered with those new gold beads that 
have just come in. 


XVI. 








NUMBER 
110. 


Received at 1791 BROADWAY. 
To—Mr. Wison, 1014 Wall St. 


| sentry | Rzop sr | 
H. J. F. 


(Mrs. Armstrong, Boston, 


to Mr. Wilson, New York.) 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 


Collect. 


Everything explained. We start at once. 














CHECK. 





Dated—Boston, November 10th, 1882. 
Meet us at depot. 


E. E. ARMSTRONG. 











IN LIGHTER VEIN. 





XVIL. 
(Mrs. Wilson, Boston, to Mr. Wilson, New York.) 
999 BEAcon St., Nov. 10, 1882. 

DEAREST Hussy: I shall see you before you get this, 
but I must write to tell you how absurd it all is and how 
foolish, and what a little goosey I have been. But you’ll 
forgive me, won’t you, my darling boy? there’s a good 
fellow. You see it was all on account of that coat you left 
at home, and which had that horrid bill for my birthday 
bonnet. You naughty fellow, why didn’t you tell me who 
Miss B. was? It must be lovely. Marion—just think of my 
not thinking that Miss B. meant Marion, when I have known 
her for all these years, and, indeed, we played together 
and went to school and the French convent together, and 
she was one of my bridesmaids, and I was to be one of hers 
only I was married first as you know—wasn’t it absurd ? 
Well, Marion writes that the bonnet is perfectly lovely, 
and no one of our set has anything like it, and I must send 
you a kiss right here at this moment for it, and will give 
you more when I see you, which will be, as I said before, 
before you get this; but I am so happy and glad that we 
are not going to be divorced, and that those horrid law- 
yers won’t publish everything in the papers, so that I shall 
not be able to hold my head up for shame. I shall never 
be jealous again. I—but mother says the carriage is here— 
I was only going to say—but I shall see you before you 
can get this anyway. 

With lots of love and kisses, 

P. 8. Has it got lace strings ? 


YOuR LITTLE WIFEY. 


XVIII. 
(Mr. Wilson to Mme. Dougan.) 

Mr. Wilson presents his compliments to Mme. Dougan, 
and will deem it a favor if she will request her bookkeeper 
to abstain in future from using any more abbreviations in 
his or her correspondence with Mr. Wilson or family than 
are required for a proper economy of his or her doubtless 
extraordinarily valuable time. The simple fact of having 
used an initial instead of a full name in account rendered 
November 5th, ultimo, has already cost Mr. Wilson some 
fifty dollars, more or less, and he has reason to anticipate 
an attorney’s bill amounting to several hundred dollars 
more. 

Nov. 11, 1882. 


XIX. 


(From the New York Clarion, Nov. 12, 1882.) 


. a= @ position as bookkeeper by a lady penile chief ac- 

countant in a fashionable Millinery establishment. Salary not so 

much of an object as an employer who will appreciate a rapid worker. 
Address ABBREVIATION, Clarion, Uptown Office. 


XX. 


(Messrs. Doom, and Sharp to fr. Wilson. ) 


‘L. Sharp, 
DoEM AND SHARP, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS-AT-LAW. 
Room 100 Sxrut Burtprne, BRoADWaAy. 
New York, Nov. 15, 1882. 


MEMORANDUM. 





. $200.00 
20.00 
10.00 


To Retainer, Wilson vs. Wilson, . 
‘ Preparing papers, ; 
‘ Copying, 
i, orrespondence with pr rincipals ‘and wit- 
nesses, ; ee ee 
Discontinuing proceedings, 
Sundries, Fees, etc., 


15.41 
100.00 
122.00 


$467.41 


Please send a Check. 





XXiI. 
(A Page from Mr. Wilson’s Hupense Account. ) 


EXPENSES, NOVEMBER, 1882. 


One Bonnet, 
Mrs. Wilson’s trip to Boston, 
Telegrams, . : 
Messenger boys, . . . 
Bill, Doem and Sharp, . 

‘* Dr. Brooks, ‘ 


Cost of ‘‘Surprise,”’ . 





XXII. 
(A Marginal Note on the above.) 
I do not think I will surprise my wife next birthday. 


XXiIil. 
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